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The Unfaithful Hireling 


By Pieter Breughel, the Elder (Flemish, 1525-1529) 
Courtesy of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 


LMOST our first thought as we look at 

this picture and contemplate the story 

of the Unfaithful Servant is, “How large looms 
irresponsibility!” 

Peter Breughel, the artist, found his inspira- 
tion in the little events of everyday life in the 
province of his childhood, Brabant. He painted 
faithfully and sympathetically quite ordinary 
people at their commonplace tasks. The artist 
had a strong social sense, and with the expres- 
sive power of utter simplicity, he depicts the 
parable of the hireling. 

His unusual understanding of nature is like- 
wise manifest. One can almost feel the damp 
thin mist rising from the fields. 

This broad expanse of low-lying meadow 
makes a perfect setting to point up sharply the 
ignoble flight of the unfaithful shepherd. The 
extensive, almost treeless stretch of pasture 
makes it possible for a faithful shepherd to see 
the wolf coming a long way off and to make 
preparation to defend the sheep. With no 


thought for the flock, the hireling flees and the 
sheep are scattered. While the wolf devours 
one of them, the rest run away. The lines of 
irrigation all lead toward the farm house and 
the sheep instinctively flee in that direction. 

The stolid hireling flees too, but in the oppo- 
site direction. The artist pictures the typical 
Flemish villager of the sixteenth century wear- 
ing his cumbersome sheep-skin jerkin over his 
heavy home-spun blouse. He carries some field 
instruments, a huge knife in a sheath, a long 
shepherd’s staff with a steel tip, ideal for bat- 
tling a wolf, and a heavy leather pouch, He 
even remembered to snatch his hat before 
fleeing! 

In a very realistic way, irresponsibility, fear, 
selfishness and cowardice are gathered up in one 
fleeing figure of such proportions as to fix the 
blame for his flight upon inner failure rather 
than upon physical inadequacy. This is the 
vivid story of unfaithfulness. 

—FLORENCE TURVEREY REEVES 
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| ments. 


by J. Carter Swaim* 


Aliens and Exiles 


ls it unchristian to be too normal and well-adjusted to one’s environment? 
lt seems quite likely, according to Dr. Swaim's, not to mention Peter’s com- 


In this article Professor Swaim continues his distinguished series of 
| meditations based on the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament. 


HO KNOWS how many displaced 

persons there now are in our 
world ?—refugees 
found their way home, prisoners of war 
who have not yet been released; wid- 
ows and orphans and graybeards who 
have no land to call their own. Are we 
as Americans and as Christians doing 
our duty by these unfortunates? 


All Christians are exiles 


Yet there is a sense in which even we 


who feel secure in our citizenship are 


displaced persons. I Peter 2:11 (RSV) 
says: “I beseech you as aliens and ex- 
iles to abstain from the passions of the 
flesh that wage war against your soul.” 

The excellent literary quality of this 
letter could hardly have been produced 
by an uneducated man such as we know 


Peter to have been (Acts 4:13). More- 


over, I Peter 5:12 makes it quite plain 


that Silvanus had something to do with 
the composition of the letter. But this 
phrase “aliens and exiles” certainly 
has the sound of a genuine remini- 
scence of the Apostle, a part of whose 
ministry was evidently carried on in 
Rome. Could a Galilean fisherman 
ever feel at home amid the pagan splen- 
dor of the capital of empire? How he 
must sometimes have longed for the 
simple life beside the inland sea! But 
now he is Christ’s man. When he was 
young he could gird himself and go 


’ where he wished, but now that he is old 


Another has possessed him and carried 
him where he had no wish to go (cf. 
John 21:18). : 

Yet Peter is not alone in being an 
exile. No Christian can feel at home in 
a world where life is organized apart 
from God. A saying not found in the 
Gospels but attributed to Jesus has it 
that, “The world is a bridge; you are 
to pass over it and not to build your 
+ Professor of New Testament Literature and 


Exegesis, Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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who have _ never 


house upon it.” 

Peter’s descriptive term is “aliens 
and exiles.” The King James Version 
has it “strangers and pilgrims,” but 
that is not quite so poignant as the 
Greek. A man could be temporarily a 
stranger among his own people, but 
the original here pictures one staying 
temporarily in a land that can never be 
his fixed abode. “Pilgrims” might 
suggest pious voyagers to the Holy 
Land or Chaucer’s company enlivening 
the journey to a holy place by “Canter- 
bury Tales.” The Greek, however, has 
reference to one living in a country not 
his own, a non-citizen, one who has not 
the rights of a native. “Aliens and 
exiles” therefore seems a more realistic 
rendering than the more romantic 
“strangers and pilgrims.” 

Also, “passions of the flesh” is a 
better phrase than “‘fleshly lusts” of 
the King James. “Lusts” is now gen- 
erally used with reference to sexual 
desires, whereas the Greek word in- 
cludes all the eager longings that be- 
long to our physical nature: the de- 
sire to be sated with food or drink, 
craving for recognition and promi- 
nence, rage that wishes to trample 
upon enemies. A man traveling in a 
strange place cannot afford to be at 
war with himself! 


Times of exile may be creative 


To be in exile is nothing new for 
the people of God. The Chronicler re- 
lates (I Chron. 29:15, Moffatt) how 
David prayed: “we but come and go 
before thee upon earth, mere passing 
waifs, as all our fathers were.” How 
much of the Old Testament is taken up 
with Israel’s experience in the Baby- 
lonian exile! Heart-broken refugees 
were sure that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem meant the end of all that their 
nation had stood for, but that era 
has been called the most creative period 


in the life of the Hebrew people. 
Ezekiel ministered to the exiles, but was 
sure that pure worship would yet be 
offered in a new and better temple. 

By the waters of Babylon the He- 
brews sat down and wept as they re- 
membered Zion—but what passionate 
expression of patriotism can equal the 
137th Psalm? From the time of the 
exile, too, there came the prophecies 
of Isaiah 40-55. Deliverance is at hand, 
and God will do extraordinary things 
to facilitate the return: cause springs 
to bubble up in the desert, give light to 
the blind, enable weary travelers to re- 
new their strength. Above all, from 
this period there emerged the picture 
of the Suffering Servant who would 
bring salvation, not by turning the 
tables upon enemy nations and lording 
it over neighboring tribes but by bear- 
ing the sins of many and healing others 
by the blows that fell on him. 


Who are our fellow exiles? 


Our country has been careful to reg- 
ulate the flow of immigrants, so that 
Americans who go abroad for the first 
time find it difficult to accept the fact 
that now they are the aliens: they must 
show their passport when asked; they 
must register with the consul; they can 
move about only after receiving per- 
mission of the local police. A technical 
word used of church life ought daily 
to remind Christians of their status 
as exiles. Our English word “parish” 
is from the same Greek word which 
appears here. Friends of Jesus, whose 
true homeland is elsewhere, are like 
men without legal rights in a pagan 
society, and every parish is an asso- 
ciation of exiles! 

A Pennsylvania motorist reports that 
on the crowded streets of Hollywood 
the car behind him began to toot its 
horn frantically, and presently went 
past him, all occupants waving their 
hands eagerly: it was another car from 
Pennsylvania. The passengers in the 
two machines had never seen each 
other before, but it gave each group 
a thrill to see a familiar licence plate 
and to know that there was somebody 
from home. What fellow-exile is there 
to whom the Christian can give a lift 
by letting him know that we are his 
countrymen, we speak his language, 
we understand his situation? 


What Bible Story Books 
Should Children Have? 


by Rosemary K. Roorbach* 


Miss Roorbach’s article is in harmony with a careful study made by a sub-com- 
mittee on Religious Education of Children of the International Council of Religious 
Education. There will doubtless be objection by some persons to the limitation 
of stories indicated here, but the reasons given, which are generally accepted 


by children’s workers, deserve careful consideration. 


Wi. BIBLE story book shall I 


choose for my child? asked a 
mother. She wanted her child to be- 
come familiar with some of the great 
stories of the Bible. Today, more than 
ever before, thoughtful parents are 
asking this question. They want for 
_their children a rooting and grounding 
in the Bible because it is the greatest 
book of religion the world has ever 
known. Parents also realize that Bible 
story books may be a great factor in 
Christian education. They are there- 
fore seeking advice as to what is 
recommended for a Bible story book 
library for their children. 

Bible materials can help guide the 
child’s religious growth at each age 
level of maturity. The young child 
needs the very best introductory ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, so that at 
an early age he may develop an attitude 
of interest and appreciation for the 
Bible. As Jessie Eleanor Moore states, 
he will come to have “a feeling that 
there is something here with which I 
shall become better acquainted when I 
am older and have learned to read.” 

Bible story books belong in the home 
and in the church school. They are an 
essential aid to the ongoing church 
school curriculum. They help to clarify 
the goals and purposes of Christian 
education. There is a right Bible story 
book for every child at every age where 
books would be used at all. The im- 
portant thing is to know the right book 
for the right age. 

Choosing the right Bible story book 
for the right age is not to be taken 
lightly, for it isn’t true that “the more 
Bible the better” or “the sooner the 


* Assistant Editor of Children's Publications, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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better.’ 
postpone using material which does not 
have religious meaning for the child 
because of his immaturity. The Bible 
is an adult book which assumes a 
knowledge of its backgrounds and 
deals with mature religious experiences 
and theology. For example, the story 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac may 
give children a sense of horror and dis- 


Rather, it is important to 


trust of a God who would so nearly 
permit such a terrible deed. They do 
not appreciate the element of the story 
so inspiring to _historically-minded 
adults—the great advance in religious 
thinking that came with Abraham’s 
vision of a God who did not demand 
human sacrifice as had the gods of so 
many centuries past. It is therefore 
difficult to select Bible stories for chil- 
dren, since they are quite limited in an 
historical 


sense and are immature 


emotionally. 

If children read or have read to 
them stories or verses too mature and 
difficult for them to understand, they 
are likely to build up an antipathy 
toward the Bible, and when they reach 
the age when they could profit by the 
stories, may be quite unwilling to 
listen. Too often, teachers in the 
church school have heard boys and 
girls say, “Oh, I’ve heard that story 
before. It’s old stuff.” That story may 
be quite suitable to the age and 
maturity of the children now when 
they can best understand them but is 
spoiled for the boys and girls because 
some teacher or parent did not heed 
the admonition: “Go slow—select 
Bible materials suited to the age of the 
child and associated with the experi- 
ences he is now having.” 


Introducing our children to the 


heritage of the Bible is a step-by-step 
process. Too often adults have been 
oyer-anxious in introducing children 
too rapidly to Bible material before 
they were ready for it. If we read 
complete volumes of Bible stories to 
children as soon as they are able to 
listen, we ignore the fact that their 
sense of time lapse is undeveloped and 
that they are unable to understand the 
stories. Children are not able to place 
stories in their historical setting until 
late childhood. How much better it is 
to select wisely and add year by year 
those Bible story books which are 
appropriate to the child’s development! | 

It-is.wise to remember that if Bible 
story books are given to children 
without thought of their age and ma- 
turity, many religious problems are 
likely to be raised which are impossible 
for them to face successfully. For 
example, many Old Testament stories 
result in confusion in religious think- 
ing and give wrong and distorted ideas 
of God so that children are likely to 
say, “God does such bad things! I 
don’t think that I want to pray to him.” 
Any book of Bible stories should help 
children have the highest ideas of God 


as expressed by the teachings of Jesus. 


Selecting a Bible Library 
When they are two and three 
The best Bible story book for the 


nursery-age child is a homemade scrap- 
book of pictures containing one or 
more Madonnas, Jesus and children, 
and Jesus teaching. “On the Hilltop” 
and “Of Such is the Kingdom” by 
Elsa Anna Wood and “Christ with 
Children” by Cizek are recommended. 
Thus the very young child is intro- 
duced to incidents in the life of Jesus 
as told by parents and teachers in 
brief, short sentences explaining the 
pictures. The important thing to re- 
member in the nursery years is to 
interpret the child’s daily life from the 
Christian point of view and gradually 
to introduce him to God through 
experiences of love, joy, and wonder. 


When they are four and five 


Kindergarten children may begin to 
cultivate an appreciation for the Bible 


1. Secure from your denominational head- 
quarters. 
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as a book that has stories about Jesus. 
They may be introduced to a few lovely 
Bible verses as a foundation for later 
memorization. They may enjoy a few 
stories that do not presuppose an 
historical background or border on the 


symbolic or mystical. Only those 
stories which show God as loving and 

caring should be told. Stories of Jesus 
should show his helpfulness, his 
kindliness, and his love for people. 
Kindergarten children are not yet 
ready for connected stories as they do 
not think with continuity. The best 
book for this age is the picture 
story book type where every page is 
illustrated. The following are recom- 
mended: 

In the Morning, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.00. 

My Bible Book, by Janie Walker; 
Rand McNally, 60 cents. 
(Both books contain a selection of 
brief Bible verses, each illustrated 
with a full-page picture.) 

Bible Books for Small People, by Mary 
Entwistle and Muriel Chalmers; 
Thomas Nelson, 50 cents each: 
When Jesus Was a Boy 
The Song the Shepherds Heard 
The Star of the King 
Baby Moses 
Samuel, the Temple Boy 
Isaac of the Tents 
The Shepherd and His Sheep 
The Lost Coin 
The Farmer and His Field 
The Nobleman’s Son 
Jesus, Friend of Little Children 
Hosanna to the King 
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Signing up for 
Bible story books 

from the church 
school library. 


Trinity Methodist, 
Chicago 


(A series of twelve small books with 
a colored picture and a few lines 
of the story on every page.) 


When they are six, seven and eight 


Primary children have enlarged 
interests and new skills but are still 
sensory and literal minded. They are 
able to enjoy Old Testament stories 
which depict life, customs, and worship 
of Bible people. They enjoy longer 
stories with more detailed background. 
They can now appreciate a connected 
story such as Joseph and now enjoy 
hearing a narrative story from the 
Bible itself. To this age the Bible story 
book has increasing value for enjoy- 
ment. The following books are recom- 
mended: 

The Christ Child, by the Petershams; 
Doubleday, $2.50. (A_ beautifully 
illustrated story of the boy Jesus. 
It has greatest value for third 
graders. ) 

Small Rain, by Elizabeth Orton Jones; 
Viking, $2.00. (Scripture passages 
which are illustrated in a charming 
way.) 

A Little Child, by Jessie Orton Jones; 
Viking, $2.00. (The Christmas story 
given as a dramatization by young 
children who make all the properties 
and play the parts.) 

Tell Me About God, Tell Me About 

Jesus, Tell Me About the Bible, Tell 

Me About Prayer, by Mary Alice 
Jones; Rand McNally, $2.00 each. 
(These four books are attractively 
illustrated and help answer chil- 
dren’s questions in these areas.) 


Jesus and His Friends, and The Bible 
Story of the Creation, by Mary Alice 
Jones. Rand McNally, $1.25 each. 
(Two illustrated books giving ex- 
cellent points of view on these parts 
of the Bible.) 

Jesus’ Story—A Little New Testament, 
by Maud and Miska Petersham; 
Doubleday, $2.50. (The story of 
Jesus; the value of this book is in 
the lovely pictures.) 

Once There Was a-Little Boy, by 
Dorothy Kundardt; Viking, $2.50. 
(A delightful story in which Mary 
tells Jesus of his experiences in 
Jerusalem, climaxing in the story 


of his birth.) 


When they are nine, ten and eleven 
Junior boys and girls are active 
both physically and mentally. They are 
developing skills which enable them to 
read with increasing ease. In fact they 
are avid readers at this age. They are 


Tulsa Council of Churches 
books have answered 
many questions for both children and 

parents. 


The ‘‘Tell Me’’ 


interested in books for their own sake 
and prefer to read stories for them- 
should to the 
Bible itself and have the story of Jesus 


selves. Juniors refer 

as a whole as well as a record of his 

teachings. The following story books 
are recommended: 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter 
Russel Bowie; Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$2.50. (An excellent of the 
Bible text told in story form with 


use 


valuable background information.) 
The Story of Jesus for Young People, 
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by Walter Russel Bowie; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.00. (A __ straight- 
forward story in narrative form of 
interest to boys and girls.) 

The Story of the Bible People, by 
Muriel Streibert Curtis; Macmillan, 
$2.25. (A connected story of the 
people whose experiences are re- 
corded in the Bible.) 

Tales from the Old Testament, by 
H.W.) Fox3.4$1.25, d.arpess & 
Brothers, (A group of Old Testa- 
ment stories well told.) 

Beggar Boy of Galilee, by Josephine 
Sanger Lau; Abingdon-Cokesbury, 


$2.00. (A story of Caleb and his 

blind father, Bartimaeus. It vividly 

recreates life in Palestine. ) 

Nathan, Boy of Capernaum, and Ste- 
phen, Boy of the Mountain, by Amy 
Morris Lillie; Dutton, $2.50 each. 
(Two books of fiction giving a back- 
ground of life in Palestine and in- 
cluding some of the happenings des- 
cribed in the Gospels.) 

Let us enrich childhood with care- 
fully chosen Bible story books which 
are written to accepted vocabulary 
standards and reading abilities of 
children, and which are artistically 


Altars for the Home 


An Activity Which Resulted in Increased 
Bible Reading and Worship in Homes 


by Paul R. Hoover* 


The Rev. Mr. Hoover's work at Grace Lutheran Church in Rochester has attracted 
widespread interest. When he went to the church following service as a chaplain 
in the Navy, there was no Sunday school and the congregation was small. The 
building was run-down and the spirit of the people was low. Mr. Hoover began 
by putting on overalls and working with members of the congregation in remodel- 
ing the chancel of the church. The same method, that of working with the children 
and young people on ‘‘projects’’ which they felt to be important, has built up 
the church school as well as the now flourishing congregation. One such activity 


is described here. 


s I BECAME ACQUAINTED with the 
A children who came to our Satur- 
day work sessions at the church, I 
found that they knew little or nothing 
about the content of the Bible. Few 
read their Bibles or heard them read 
in their homes. It occurred to me that 
the Bible might be lifted to a place of 
prestige and interest if each home had 
an “altar” as the center for family and 
individual worship, and a special stand 
on which to keep the Bible. The sug- 
gestion met with a happy response and 
at the first session forty interested 
youngsters helped to create two designs. 

The size selected by the children for 
the altar was 1614 inches high by 15 


* Pastor of the Grace Lutheran Church, 
Rochester, New York. 
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inches wide, divided into three panels. 
The reading stand for their open Bibles 
was constructed of four pieces of ply- 
wood, 11 inches wide, 8 inches deep 
and raised 41% inches at the back. The 
first design for the altars was taken 
from a picture of a church. The second 
was an adaptation of Gothic windows, 
taken from a book containing pictures 
of European cathedrals. The children 
enjoyed looking at these pictures and 
asked questions about the churches in 
the process of decision. For decora- 
tions on the panels some used pictures 
from old church bulletins and Sunday 
school papers. Others brought crosses, 
plaques and other ornaments as they 
desired. 

Quarter-inch plywood for the altars, 


illustrated. Let us avoid books wit 
unreal, preachy interpretations or th 
cheap appeal of the comic-type pictur 
book. Let us choose books whosd 
illustrations are accurate in back) 
ground and simple in detail; whose 
format and attractive features include 
large, clear type, good paper and 
durable binding. Then the Bible will 
become an interesting and living and) 
thrilling book for boys and girls. If) 
from the beginning we choose care- 
fully and wisely, the Bible will always, 
be the world’s greatest literature t 
our children. 


together with heavier plywood, for the 
base and for the reading stands, was 
ordered. To save time, so that the 
children might begin the following 
Saturday, several men cut the plywood 
into shapes roughly approximating the 
finished size. They left them unfinished 
so that the children had the satisfaction 
of feeling that they had made every 
part of their altars.. Wood files, sand- 
paper of various grades, steel wool, 
stains or oils, brushes, shellac, glue, 
wax and finishing nails were furnished. 
Children brought their own rags for 
applying the stain or oil and for wax- 
ing. They also brought their own ham- 
mers and, for those who wished, up- 
holsterers’ tacks for decoration. Each 
child paid one dollar toward the total 
expense. The balance was taken care 
of by the church school treasury. 

Using wood files and course sand- 
paper, individual pieces were brought 
to exact measurements by the children 
themselves. Older boys and girls, plus 
several adults, sat at tables as inspec- 
tors. When a child thought his work 
was ready, he brought it to the inspec- 
tors’ table. Some children were sent 
back to do additional work as much 
as a dozen times. 

When individual pieces were ready, 
older boys assisted in assembling them. 
They had several planes and chisels to 
take off edges that were not straight, 
to assure good assemblage. When the 
pieces were put together the children 
wet the wood with a damp rag. When 
this dried they applied fine sandpaper. 
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Next came staining. Shellac was ap- 
jlied and this, when dry, was rubbed 
vith steel-wool. Pictures or other 
yrnaments were glued in place. When 
his dried liberal coats of wax were 
‘ubbed over the entire altar and read- 
ng stand. Upholsterers’ tacks made 
some fancier than others. No two altars 
were the same and a high degree of 
ndividuality was expressed in the 
inished products. 


_ While the work was going on, cer- 
ain character building qualities were 
cept in mind by the leader. The work 
salled for neatness, 
finish, care of tools and industrious- 
ness. Working together as we did, we 
learned helpfulness toward neighbors, 
consideration, quietness, and pride in 
our work. The respect for their fellow- 
workers shown by the children was 
delightful. Some children finished their 
work sooner than others. If they grew 
tired of helping their neighbors they 
played games together or by them- 
selves. Parents have told me that their 
children were up as early as five-thirty 
on the mornings of the days when this 
work was in progress. 


smoothness of 


When the altars and stands were 
completed, the children took them into 
the church and rehearsed placing them 
for a dedication service. One of the 
older girls wrote a dedicatory prayer 
as though these altars were to be used 
in a sanctuary. 

Midway during a regular church 
service, the children marched to the 
chancel of the church as they had 
rehearsed. They took their altars and 


stands from the tables where they had - 


been put and walked to their assigned 
places outside the altar rail. The group 
was so large we had to have three rows 
of children. During the dedication each 
held his altar, putting the reading 
stand at his feet. 


The was accompanied 
throughout by organ music. The pastor 
made a statement as to the place of 
religion in the home, the importance 
of parents being interested in what 
their children do and think, and the 
opportunities for family worship. He 
pled for supervision of the children 
in their Bible reading and for inter- 
pretation as needed. The prayer fol- 
lowed, and the children replaced their 
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service 


A photographer went with the minister in his visits to the homes. They 
found the altars on bureaus, on boxes in corners of the room, among 
toys, at the heads of beds, and in many other places. 


work on the tables as they passed to 
their seats. After the morning service 
was over the altars were taken home. 

This construction began a continu- 
ing emphasis on Bible reading. Begin- 
ning with this service the church 
bulletin began carrying daily Bible 
readings. These were selected on the 
basis of a child’s interest and daily 
selections are kept from five to ten 
verses in length. Variety is secured by 
selecting groups of passages from time 
to time which deal with personalities, 
interesting people, animals of the Bible, 
flowers, prayers, money, buildings, 
mountains, and other topics. 

What this has done to stimulate 
Bible reading and related activities is 
heart-warming, particularly since most 
of the ideas came from the children 
themselves. Parents and members of 
the adult congregation now make 
Bible reading a daily habit. Several 
families, Catholic in background, 
started the practice of conducting 
family devotions and Bible reading be- 
fore the youngsters are put to bed. 
Even when the parents go out for an 
evening the children now insist on 
their sitting down with them before 
the altar to read the assigned portion 
of Scripture and to pray. 

The importance of the altars was 
emphasized by the pastor’s visiting 
the homes to see what had happened 
to them. I found them on bureaus, 
dining room tables, on boxes, at the 


heads of beds, draped tastefully on 
tables in bedrooms, and in many other 
places. A photographer went along 
several times, which delighted both 
parents and children. 

Tremendous interest was aroused’ 
in this activity outside the group 
involved. Other people wanted altars 
for their own homes. Six months later 
we are still trying to meet the demand 
for altars on the part of adults. Several 
men and children work on them. We 
sell them at a small profit to help buy 
other materials for our religious edu- 
cation program. 

One of the older girls was excep- 
tionally proud of/her work. Her grand- 
mother requested an altar like it. None 
was available at the church for some 
time, but on the grandmother’s birth- 
day her most prized gift was her 
granddaughter’s altar. 

The various construction activities 
carried on at the church have drawn 
many people to it. Nearly all the new 
members received into church membher- 
ship were drawn to a decision by their 
interest in what the children were 
doing. People came to the church to 
see what was going on, and themselves 
became interested. And the end results 
do not stop with the church door, but 
extend into the community. My own 
experience has taught me that taking 
time to work with our people is worth 
giving up some other things normally 
considered important. 


Problems of the Rural 


Church School 


Common Difficulties and Possible Solutions 
in the Organization of Small Sunday Schools 


by Richard O. Comfort* 
i Be RURAL CHURCH in America 


often has these five characteristics: 
(1) It is small in numbers and has a 
small building in which to worship, 
with limited facilities for the program 
of Christian education. (2) It is fre- 
quently poorly equipped for the 
program of Christian education. (3) 
It has a small budget. (4) There are 
usually a limited number of people 
who are willing to assume leadership 
and often those who are willing have 
not been trained for their work. (5) 
Many times the people are conservative 
and hesitate to use new methods and 
materials. 


It is because of these five character- 
istics that many rural churches find it 
difficult properly to organize their 
Sunday or church schools. Each of 
these characteristics presents a unique 
problem in this regard and all of them 
together seem to make it impossible 
to have an adequate organizational 
basis for the educational work of the 
rural church. 


While there are small city churches, 
it still is true that in the rural areas of 
America, we find a larger concentra- 
tion of small churches having a 
membership of less than one hundred 
members, and many rural churches 
have less than fifty members on their 
membership rolls. In some rural 
churches there is a larger Sunday 
school than church membership, which 
increases the burden of the small rural 


church. 


One rural Sunday school superin- 
tendent despaired when in the denomi- 
national literature he was told that in 
order to have an adequate Sunday 
school he should have at least six 
departments. With an average attend- 
ance of twenty, it was obvious that he 


*Associate Director, Department of Rural 
Church and Life, Theological Seminary, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa. 
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could not satisfactorily have six 
departments. He heard of another de- 
nomination that recommended four 
departments for the small church and 
tried to have these four. , However, 
after much effort he finally discovered 
that he could have only three classes 
which he considered departments. With 
a one-room church he found that these 
three classes frequently conflicted with 
and disturbed each other. 

Lack of space makes it difficult for 
the best teacher to do an adequate 
job of teaching. Anyone who has tried 
to “out-shout” a near-by teacher and 
to hold the attention of students who 
may look around and see their friends 
in other classes knows the difficulties 
faced in organizing and administering 
the Sunday school in a one-room 
church. However, these problems are 
being solved. One church added a 
basement for Sunday school rooms and 
for a kitchen. Another church built a 
section onto the sanctuary which was 
used for these purposes. Still another 
rural church secured the use of an old 
parsonage and built a new parsonage 
for the minister. The old building was 
remodeled and used very satisfactorily 
for the educational plant. One rural 
church decided that its sanctuary was 
larger than the congregation would 
ever need and remodeled it to provide 
a smaller sanctuary and some Sunday 
school rooms. The teachers, with the 
incentive of having rooms of their own, 
began to bring materials which they 
used to make more meaningful their 
teaching of the Christian faith. 

To do an adequate job in teaching, 
one must have certain materials and 
equipment to work with and yet a 
majority of rural churches have little 
in the way of helps for the teacher. In 
teaching younger children, certain ma- 
terials are almost necessary, but too 
frequently these are completely lacking. 
Tables, scissors, paper, pencils, paste, 


pictures and Bibles are some of © 
things that are inexpensive and t 
help greatly, if wisely used, in 
teaching of the Christian faith ) 
children. It is true that they do 
insure a satisfactory program, 


budget, over a period of years, - 
adequate supply of materials can 
accumulated. 


Since the rural church is, with a f 


budget. A large part of this sm} 
budget is given to the pastor for I 
salary. A portion of it is used to p| 
the current expenses of the local chur} 
and to contribute rather meagerly | 
the benevolence work of the deno 
nation. This leaves little for tl 
program of Christian education. Ther! 
fore most of the budget goes to bi 
the lesson materials for the Sundé 
school, and these are often the cheape 
that are available. One of the gr 
opportunities that faces the ru 
churches of America is to becon 
aware of the importance of Christiz 
education and of their responsibili 
to furnish an ever increasing numb: 
of young people who have had z 
adequate training in the Christie 
faith. The life of our urban church 
depends upon the success with whic 
the rural churches meet this oppo 
tunity. 

One of the most serious problen 
facing the organization of any Sundz 
or church school is the availability « 
adequately trained teachers. Goc 
teachers make the school and a: 
always hard to find. If you have 
small number to choose from, then tl 
problem is doubled. If you have fe 
to choose from who have had trainir 
which would help fit them for th 
important task, then the problem 
trebled. Without adequately traine 
teachers a satisfactory Sunday scho 
is impossible. 

Because of the small number | 
teachers it is often difficult to set up 
leadership training school. Denom 
national leaders have sometim 
neglected the small rural church — 
their program for leadership educ 
tion. Some of the leadership schoo 
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have been on a basis which did not 
meet the needs of the teachers in the 
small rural churches because the prob- 
lems and needs of these churches were 
not considered. 

A final characteristic which makes 
it difficult to take advantage of some 
of the newer ideas in the organization 
of the church school is that of con- 
servatism, which has long been true 
of rural people and of their church. 
This characteristic is at once a strength 
and a weakness. It is a strength be- 
cause rural people are conserving 
much that is best in our culture. It is 
a weakness when it keeps the rural 
church from changing its methods and 
type of organization which may be 


outmoded. Farmers will often drive a 
late model tractor and still operate and 
support their church as they did in 
the horse and buggy days. 

These five characteristics of the rural 
church, then, do constitute problems 
for the organizational aspects of the 
church. It must be said, however, that 
these problems are being solved by 
well-trained, wide awake, and con- 
secrated ministers and laymen. Such 
people realize the importance of the 
program of Christian education in the 
rural church, not only to the rural 
people themselves, but through them 
to America and the world which the 
present generation of rural people will 
soon lead. 


What's in Those Story Papers? 


by Raymond M. Veh* 


Church school teachers do not always realize how much help there is for them 
in the story papers handed out each Sunday to children and young people at 
church school. These papers have increasingly become a real part of the 
curriculum of religious education. They carry excellent resource material; 
written in an attractive journalistic style. Teachers should be given an oppor- 
tunity to examine them in advance in order to call attention to materials 
relevant to the subjects under discussion. 


RANCES WILLARD has recorded that 

her father forbade his children to 
read novels. Her declaration of inde- 
pendence on reaching the responsible 
age of eighteen was to read Ivanhoe 
and to tell her father that in her judg- 
ment Ivanhoe was a good book to read. 

If there is any such father as Mr. 
Willard in today’s world, he would be 
hard to find. Today young people are 
deluged with a flood of magazines and 
fiction which can be easily secured at 
every corner drug store. The news 
stands glare with attractive pseudo- 
literature. Young people and children 
can buy Slushy Stories, True Confes- 
sions and Fearless Fiction, together 
with 600 varieties of comic books, with 


“Editor of Builders, youth weekly of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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the money which jingles in their 
pockets. 

The pernicious influence on the per- 
sonalities of youth of much of the ma- 
terial hiding behind the gaudy and 
suggestive covers has still to be meas- 
ured. There is one enheartening trend. 
It is revealed in the reactions of parents 
in a number of cities across the land 
who are endeavoring to secure some 
kind of censorship over the comic 
magazines. Some teachers are still in- 
fluencing children and young people 
in their schools to appreciate solid 
literature. On the whole, however, 
there is a disquieting evidence that the 
competing influences in the total edu- 
cational impact of literature upon our 
young people is being won by a hyper- 
passionate school of fiction. 

To meet the challenges which come 
from every news stand, the churches 


have presented through the genera- 
tions story papers given weekly to 
children and young people in the Sun- 
day schools. Distribution of these 
story papers has grown to large pro- 
portions. Many millions of copies of 
this type of magazine literature come 
from the presses of our publishing 
houses every week. 


]. Story papers are increasingly re- 
lated to the church school curriculum. 

That story papers are an essential 
part of the church school curriculum 
is an increasing conviction on the part 
of many pastors and church. school 
leaders. The various elements in our 
story papers, it is the belief of editors 
and constituency alike, must contribute 
vitally to the progress of Christian 
education or else there is no reason 
for their being. 

Increasing numbers of denomina- 
tions are relating these papers to the 
total curriculum program. Their aim 
is to make stories, articles, essays, and 
editorials definitely enrich the topics 
under consideration in the church pro- 
gram. Many of our missionary work- 
ers are gratified to watch the great 
amount of missionary teaching con- 
ducted through church story papers. 
Temperance and world peace, charity 
and relief problems, political and so- 
cial idealism, are all stressed within our 
pages. 

When the story paper editors met in 
Nashville, Tennessee, recently, Profes- 
sor Floyd Baskette of Emory Univer- 
sity defined the story paper as follows: 

“A story paper is a vehicle to com- 
municate Christian ideals. Its func- 
tion is to instruct and inspire through 
entertainment. It is a philosophy of a 
way of life conveyed through short 
and simple stories, articles, poems, 
pictures, and drawings. It is the liai- 
son between church and youth, contin- 
uing and implementing the work of the 
church. Finally, it is the friendly voice 
among youths’ literary companions.” 

This definition comes from the pen 
of a professor of journalism who has 
made a study of present-day trends 
in religious periodicals. It must be 
noted with gratification. There is a 
real place for church story papers in 
today’s curriculum of religious edu- 
cation. 


Il. Story papers are keeping pace with 
the present interests and demands of 
church school young people. 

The story papers have not been con- 
tent to become passé as did the old 
Sunday school library. Indeed, these 
publications have not assumed a static 
role in changing times. They have in 
quality more than kept pace with the 
current interests and demands of 
church school young people. There is 
abundant evidence that they stand 
higher today in the estimate of com- 
petent’ people in the juvenile and youth 
field than ever before. 

George Pierrot, when editor of The 
American Boy, wrote to Time magazine 
regarding present trends in juvenile 
literature, remarking that no estimate 
of the field of juvenile literature in the 
United States was complete today that 
did not give to the church school story 
papers their rightful place in the 
picture. 

Irving Crump, well-known editor, 
has said that the most significant ad- 
vance in the entire field of juvenile 
literature in the last ten years has been 
the improvement of the church school 
story papers. 

Helen Ferris, the head of the Junior 
Literary Guild, has said that the church 
school story papers as a group are ab- 
solutely essential to the successful pro- 
motion of good reading for children 
in the United States. 

The story papers serialize more of 
the best children’s books before book 
publication than the commercial juve- 
niles do. 

Miss Adah Whitcomb, public schools 
librarian at the Chicago Public Li- 
brary (now retired), when asked what 
was the best girls’ paper in the United 
States, mentioned a church school 
story paper. 

May Lamberton Becker wrote very 
much this same estimate the other year 
in her Children’s Book Section of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Is more evidence than this needed to 
demonstrate that our story papers 
stand on their own feet in content at 
least, with the best in the commercial 
field? If more evidence is needed, 
consider that several of the last ten 
Newberry Prize winners are regular 
contributors to the church school story 
papers. 
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Ill. What the story papers endeavor 
to do. 

As we have perused story papers of 
many denominations for nearly two 
decades we are convinced that there 
are five prime values which truly make 
them curricular aids. They are: 

(1) To help readers to see in Chris- 
tianity a way of life which is worth 
following. Children and young people 
are not much interested in an outmoded 
Christianity. Today’s story papers in- 
terpret the fundamental faith of the 
Christian church that through Jesus 
Christ men are brothers and have 
loyalty to God who is more a father 
than an overlording dictator. Through 


editorials, inspirational articles, and ~ 


biographies of men and women who 
have so experienced the truth of our 
Protestant faith, church school story 
papers are making vivid Christianity’s 
transforming reality. 

(2) To help readers to participate 
effectively in a democratic society. 
Through stories and informal articles 
these papers help readers to be good 
citizens now, encourage them to solve 
the problems of their communities, to 
have a wider point of view as to world 
trends, and to become proficient in 
Christian Over 
and over, story papers help readers to 
say with pride, as did an immigrant 
who had helped to build some. of 
America’s great bridges: “The best of 
me was frozen in America’s greatness 
and magnificence!” 


social engineering. 


(3) To help readers to live without 
despair in an uncertain economic and 
social order. Young people are crowd- 
ing our colleges seeking to find a niche 
in the new world that is in the making. 
Children and young people alike can- 
not escape the crises which come with 
both depression and inflation. They 
know themselves to be the victims of 
governmental and economic change. 
These periodicals may not say much in 
regard to the particular theories of 
government and economic doctrines 
pursued, but they do endeavor to 
hold before young people the goals 
which make for peace, happiness, and 
abundant living. 

(4) To help readers to a wise use of 
leisure. The growth of hobby groups, 
the increase of sports enthusiasts, the 


desire of youth and age to develop new | 
skills and interests, are reflected in } 


much of the material of these papers. | 


Stories in church school publications | 


are pulsating with the thrill of living, | 
so essential to youth’s happiness. ' 

(5) To*help people to be healthy- | 
minded spiritually. In this regard the | 
story papers have changed greatly 
since their inception. These papers no | 
longer treat morbidly of life and death, | 
of boys and girls who are good being | 
certain of heaven; of those who are | 


bad, going to sure perdition. Church |— 


school story papers stress the activities 
which make-for enriched contact with p 
God,-the investment of life for the ex- 
pansion of his cause, and the joy in a 
brotherhood of men who live under 
the law of love. 


IV. Cooperative planning increases 
journalistic levels. 


To effect the goals outlined here the | 
story paper editors of the denomina- 
tions cooperating through the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
have banded together in what is known 
as The Illustrated Story Paper Editors 
Subsection of the Editor’s Associated 
Section of the International Council of 
Religious Education. To shorten this 
title the members take the initials and 
call themselves ISPESSEASICRE. 

Story paper editors meet each spring 
at the location of one of the denomina- 
tional publishing houses or in either 
New York or Chicago. This past spring 
the subsection convened in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, as guest of the Bap- 
tist and Presbyterian publishing boards 
and the American Sunday School 
Union. The program in the last two 
years has taken the nature of a “work- 
shop” with expert leadership from 
journalistic and Christian education 
fields. A year ago emphasis was placed 
on “format” and this year on “content” 
of these papers. Leading authors and 
artists enrich the program, along with 
resource specialists. The editors plan 
in the various age-group workshops 
for purchase of materials along lines 
of current interest. 

Over twenty years ago the editors 
set up a cooperative buying agency 
which has been located through these 
two decades in the Methodist Publish- 
ing House. Through cooperative buy- 
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ing the editors have been able to pay 
prices sufficient to attract first-rate 
artists and authors. The church school 
story papers have thus been able to 
present materials on a par with the 
best magazines in the secular field. The 
names of foremost authors of the liter- 


| ary field today, such as Gladys Hasty 


Carroll, Nelia Gardner White, Dorothy 
Clark Wilson, Irving Crump, and ar- 
tists such as Manning deV. Lee and 
others, have graced the pages of these 
story papers. Many new writers are 
constantly being cultivated by these 
story paper editors and publishers. It 
is interesting to note that practically 
all the editors of these weeklies and 
monthlies today are journalistically 
trained and bring to their work a 
knowledge of the best techniques in 
this field. 

Church school story papers depend 
more on reader interest than do stu- 
dents quarterlies or other curricular 
materials. That means that, like the 
commercial magazines, the churches 


‘must maintain a continuous intelligent 


promotion of the story paper program. 
People, yes, even church people, need 
to be shown the part that good reading 
plays in developing wholesome tastes 
and wholesome character traits in chil- 


dren, young people, and adults. It is 


absolutely necessary that pastors and 
teachers demonstrate to parents that 
the reading pupils do outside of their 
church school and their public schools 
is tremendously important in character 
development. Every indication in the 
general field of reading points to the 
increasing rather than the decreasing 
need of good reading for young people 
and children. 

The church school story papers play 
a positive role in meeting this need. 


Christmas Trees 


for Overseas 


A Christmas tree full of gifts, for 
children in the country that first gave 
the Christmas tree to the children of 
America! Our boys and girls liked the 
idea. Later it was discovered that the 
boys and girls in Berlin, Germany liked 
the idea too. 

The picture above shows one of 
seventy-five such trees decorated by 
the boys and girls in primary depart- 
nents in church schools throughout 
Birmingham, Alabama, as their major 
Christmas project for last year. The 
children in the Trinity Methodist Church 
brought this untrimmed tree into their 
primary department the first Sunday in 
December. The only decorations were 
to be gifts for unknown friends in Ber- 
lin. Each Sunday during December 
gifts of clothing were brought and 


placed on the tree. 

After Christmas Sunday all gifts were 
taken down and packed by the boys 
and girls themselves, with guidance 
from leaders. The gifts were sent to a 
former primary teacher from one of our 
Birmingham churches who was then 
in Berlin. A letter written by the boys 
and girls accompanied the gifts. 

Of course the gifts did not reach 
Germany for Christmas but as one little 
girl said, ‘“‘It will be Christmas for the 
German children when our gifts get 
there!’’ From letters received later, 
this little girl was right. 

Seventy-five’ trees provided more 
gifts than one person could distribute, 
so many of the packages were sent 
through Church World Service, New 
Windsor, Maryland. 

Reported by Mabel V. K. Ballard, 
Director of Children’s Work, 


Birmingham Sunday School Council, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


How to Use This Issue of the International Journal 


1. Do parents or fond aunts ever ask you to recommend 


4, 


Bible story books for children at Christmas time? The 
list on pages 4-6 will give you some good answers. 

For meetings of teachers and officers, use Dr. Swaim's 
article ‘‘Aliens and Exiles’’ on page 3 for devotions 
and review the articles on page 9 and page 21. 
Your Board of Religious Education will be interested in 
the training program of a church in which it is an honor 
to be asked to teach (page 19). The article on page 17, 
“Psychology and Religious Education Today,"’ will 
bring them up to date on what the professors are 
saying. 

Pastor, directors, superintendents and youth leaders 
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will find the articles ‘‘Altars for the Home”’ on page 6, 
“Trouble Shooting’’ on 21 and Dr. Groenfeldt’s story 
on page 23, exciting and provocative. 

Children’s leaders will want to read ‘Christmas Trees 
for Overseas’’ on page 11, the articles on Bible story 
books, page 4, and ‘‘Because They Went to Lab 
School,"’ page 15. 

If yours is a small or a rural church school, you'll want 
to read Professor Comfort's article on page 5. 

Have you used all the Christmas plays that have ap- 
peared in the Journal in former years? Perhaps one of 
these will just fit your needs for this year. See the list 
of those still available on page 35. 
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From Out of the Past 


The Story of the World Council of Christian Education 


by Forrest L. Knapp* 


E USUALLY take the present for 
WN vrantea But we cannot under- 
stand the present, and certainly we can- 
not serve the future well, unless we 
know the past out of which the present 
came. As the minds of Christian teach- 
ers and others in Christian education 
everywhere are turning to “Toronto 
1950,” to the next World Convention 
on Christian Education, it is appropri- 
ate to glance for at least a moment at 
the past to remind ourselves of the 
story of the movement of which this 
Convention is a part. 

As I write I am sitting under a tree 
beside a small stream on a farm in the 
Colorado Rockies where I am having a 
brief vacation. The stream reminds me 
of the story I have to tell. It is not a 
natural creek or brook or river but a 
man-made irrigation ditch. It comes 
from a larger channel, a canal some- 
where which in turn comes from the 
Other ditches flow from the 
canal to other farms, and other canals 
flow to other parts of this Western 
Slope. 


river. 


If I owned a farm here, it 
would be important for me to know at 
least a little of the history of this irri- 
gation system, this network of channels, 
in order to understand my rights to 
water and what I might expect in the 
years to come. 

I have often thought of the World 
Council of Christian Education—the 
sponsoring organization of the Toronto 
Convention—as a vast network of chan- 
nels covering the earth. There is a 
similarity to an irrigation system, but 
the analogy is imperfect, for in the 
Council the flow of life is both ways 
rather than in just one direction from 
a single source out across the land. 
The Council is, however, a network 
of channels, a network through which 
the best experience available anywhere 


* General Secretary of the World Council of 
Christian Education, New York City. 
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can be made available everywhere. 


It began sixty years ago 

But enough philosophy; the story is 
more interesting. In 1889, a ship with 
over two hundred special passengers 
set sail from the United States for 


England. The special passengers were 


on the way to London to attend the first 
World’s Sunday School , Convention. 
Others sailed from Canada. You can 
tell from the record that excitement 
was at a high pitch. Some of the dele- 
gates were even inspired to try their 
hands at poetic descriptions of the trip. 
Everywhere one knew that he was part 


of a new event, although no one could’ 


have foreseen what that event would 
lead to in the long future. 

Robert Raikes, the publisher of Glou- 
cester, England, had in 1780 started 
the Sunday School movement. One 
hundred years later amazing. growth 
had taken place. The idea of the Sun- 
day school had taken root not only in 
Great Britain, but also on the continent 
of Europe and in North America. Too, 
it had been carried by missionaries to 
many other parts of the world. Very 
often a Sunday school was the first 
enterprise undertaken where a new mis- 
sion was being established. Sunday 
school teachers and _ superintendents 
felt the need of fellowship in their suc- 
cesses and in their difficulties, and local, 
state and provincial, and national con- 
ventions had been held, especially in 
North America and Britain. 

It chanced—or perhaps it was not 
just by chance—that two Sunday school 
leaders from Britain attended a meet- 
ing in Chicago of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Sunday 
School Association (now the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education). 
The British, Americans, and Canadians 
decided it was time for a world-wide 
gathering in the interest of the Sunday 
school, and plans were set in motion 


for the 1889 Convention in London. 

The record does not say whether or 
not there was expectation in advance 
that the Convention would eventuate | 
in further steps. But advance expecta- 
tion or not; two decisions were made | 
which have continuing influence today, 
sixty years later. 

The first decision was to hold an- 
other World’s Convention, this time in 
St. Louis, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to plan it. The St. Louis Con- 
vention of 1893 was followed by others. _ 
London was the location for the Con- © 
vention of 1898; Jerusalem, for that of 
1904; Rome, 1907; Washington, 1910; 
Zurich;.1913; Tokyo, 1920; Glasgow, | 
1924; Los Angeles, 1928; Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1932; Oslo, 1936. Had World 
War. II not intervened, 1940 would 
have seen the next one in Durban, 


South Africa. 


A world-wide fellowship develops 


These Conventions left no great 
literature behind, but they did much to 
promote a sense of world-wide fellow- 
ship in the interest of the Sunday school 
and latterly in other agencies of Chris- 
tian education. Altogether, many thou- 
sands of persons were brought together 
across the lines of nation, race and 
denomination. More than that, some 
of the Conventions gave great impetus 
to Christian work in the countries in 
which they were held. Leaders in Bra- 
zil say the Protestant churches of that 
country are still benefitting from the 
inspiration derived from the Conven- 
tion of 1932. Leaders in Japan declare 
that the 1920 Convention in Tokyo im- 
pressed both Christians and non-Chris- 
tians with the fact that the Church of 
Christ throughout the world was of im- 
mense importance. 

When I visited Japan in 1948, I met 
an outstanding Japanese Christian busi- 
ness man who attended the 1920 Con- 
vention in Tokyo. In his broken but 
entirely clear English he told me of 
meeting Mr. H. J. Heinz, a principal 
officer of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. Then he went on to say: 
“Mr. Heinz was a big business man. I 
was a little business man. Mr. Heinz 
was interested in the Sunday school. 
I decided I would be interested in the 
Sunday school.” Twenty years later he 
was given a plaque for faithful and out- 
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A Call to . 
The Thirteenth World Convention on Christian Education 


"HE YEARS since our World Convention in 1936 have 
been long and bitter and filled with anxiety and pain, 
uits Of ignorance and sin. Man has used his genius to 
lease nature’s enormous powers, but these have been 
red to the enslavement of body and mind. Idealism 
ithout God has become the weapon of fanatics. Even 
an’s understanding of man has become a tool for cruelty 
id oppression. The very meeting of East and West has 
scome the occasion of suspicion and conflict. 

But even in these dark times God has not left himself 
ithout witnesses. Men have kept the faith. Christ has 
zen proclaimed with joyous and steadfast devotion. 
vere has come into the Universal Church a new sense of 
orld-wide unity in Him who “‘is the revelation of what God 
and what man through Him may become.” 

Aware of the evil of our time, yet sustained by faith in 
‘sus Christ our Teacher and Lord, we hear afresh His sum- 
ons: Go—make disciples of all nations. 

On behalf of the World Council of Christian Education, 
e call Christian delegates of all lands to attend the 
lirteenth World Convention on Christian Education in 
sronto, Canada, from the tenth to the sixteenth of August, 
750. 

The purpose of this Convention is to extend and 
rengthen Christian education throughout the world, that 
ways and everywhere in their daily lives children, young 


people, and adults will manifest in word and deed their 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as Teacher and Lord. 


Let us assemble that this purpose may be accomplished— 
By quickening our sense of world-wide unity in Jesus 
Christ as we face together our common tasks; 


By learning from one another about Christian educa- 
tion in Sunday schools, in homes, in day schools, and 
in other institutions around the world; 


By planning ways in which our church bodies and our 

inter-church associations and councils may be more 

helpful to parish, home, and school in their educa- 
‘ tional work; 


By proclaiming again to members and leaders of all 
churches the pressing and immediate urgency of 
strengthening and extending Christian education 
everywhere. 


To the high achievement of the purpose of this Con- 
vention we solicit the petitions of praying people every- 
where, that the Holy Spirit may guide us in all the prepara- 
tory work. 

MACKINTOSH OF HALIFAX 


FORREST L. KNAPP President 
JAMES TURNBULL LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
General Secretaries Chairman 


anding service to the National Sun- 
ry School Association of Japan. 

The second big decision in the 1889 
onvention was of a different charac- 
r. The results were less conspicuous 
an from the first, but many persons 
ill say they were more important. 


ational associations are formed 


A missionary to India reported that 
e India Sunday School Union was 
rmed in 1876, thirteen years before, 
it that it had only volunteer leader- 
lip to write lesson materials and pre- 
ure teachers. He asked for a mission- 
"y to serve as full-time Secretary of 
e Union. The delegates to the Con- 
ntion were so inspired by the fellow- 
lips they were having and were so 
pressed by this specific appeal that 
ey immediately gave and pledged 
ough to. finance a secretary of the 
idia Union for several years. 

That action led on to similar service 
r other countries in the decades which 
lowed. Go to country after country 
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today, and you find interdenomina- 
tional work under way which owes 
its origin in part, at least, to impetus 
provided by the World’s Conventions 
or to the World’s Sunday School 
Association which grew out of them. 
A roll of such countries would include 
many in Europe; Syria, Palestine, Su- 
dan and the Union of South Africa; 
Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, 
Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico; China, 
Japan, Korea, and the Philippines. 
Brazil provides one of the clearest 
illustrations of what developed. Two 
or three delegates from there attended 
the World’s Convention in Washing- 
ton in 1910. The beloved Marion 
Lawrence, general secretary of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association 
and acting secretary of the World’s As- 
sociation, invited the Brazil delegates 
to meet him in his hotel. There he 
suggested that they form a Sunday 
school union in Brazil, and upon their 
return they followed his suggestion. 
Within a few years, however, the same 


need was being reported as had been 
presented in behalf of India in 1889: 
the need for a full-time secretary to 
write lesson materials and help to train 
teachers. 

The World’s Association responded, 
by sending a missionary and helping 
to finance his work. Later the mis- 
sionary selected a young Brazilian as 
his assistant, and in due time the Bra- 
zilian succeeded the missionary as sec- 
retary of the organization. Also, the 
Sunday School Union expanded to 
become a Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and still later this Council merged 
with a parallel body to form the pres- 
ent Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches. The World Council con- 
tinues to this day to provide financial 
and other types of help. 


A world federation takes form 


To understand fully the nature of 
the organization which is sponsoring 
the 1950 Convention in Toronto, it is 
necessary to follow another thread in 
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the story. In the 19Q7 World’s Conven- 
tion in Rome, it was decided that a 
permanent organization was required, 
and the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation came into being. 

In 1910, in the Washington Con- 
vention, the first substantial budget 
was adopted. The way in which the 
money was raised on the Convention 
floor is interesting. A huge map of the 
world was suspended over the plat- 
form. All countries except Canada, the 
United States, and Britain were covered 
with black squares, each square repre- 
senting limited or no development of 
Sunday-school work. A pledge or gift 
of a certain amount of money would 
remove one of the squares. To the 
organizing ability of the Convention 
leaders and to the enthusiastic generos- 
ity of the delegates can be credited the 
fact that every square was removed, 
and the budget of the World’s Associa- 
tion for three years was underwritten. 

In 1928 in the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion another step followed. Up to that 
time the World’s Association had been 
more or less loosely organized, but 
the leaders wanted a firmer foundation. 
In consequence the by-laws 
changed, and the Association became a 
federation of national, interdenomina- 
tional bodies. 

The year 1947 witnessed a further 
change, a change which was a natural 
and perhaps inevitable outgrowth of 


were 


that expanding interest so clearly seen 
in 1928. In a meeting of the governing 
body in Birmingham, England, the 
name of the Association was changed 
to World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Americans and Canadians may well 
be proud of the part which their or- 
ganization, the International Council 
of Christian Education, has played in 
this drama of history which had its be- 
ginning in that meeting in Chicago 
so many years ago. Without detracting 
in the least from the credit that belongs 
to others, it can be said that North 
Americans have made a contribution 
of immeasurable value. Their contri- 
bution in the Toronto Convention in 
1950 will be not less than it has been 
before. In that Convention the fellow- 
ship in making disciples of all nations 
will be further deepened and strength- 
ened, 
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Dr. Wilbur C. Parry 
to Join Council Staff 


‘An. Announcement by the 


General Secretary 


AM PLEASED to announce the call 

of Dr. Witsur C. Parry as Asso- 
ciate General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Council in community services 
and field planning. Dr. Parry, who has 
for the past six years served as Asso- 
ciate Executive and Director of Re- 
ligious Education of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of Protestant Churches, 
will take up his new duties on Oc: 
tober 1. 


Wilbur C. Parry 


Dr. Parry has a rich background 
of academic training and experience to 
prepare him for his new responsibili- 
ties. He received his A.B. degree from 
Chapman College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, in 1924. He received his M.A. 
and M.R.E. degrees from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1927. He has done ‘addi- 
tional graduate work in the Pacific 
School of Religion at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Parry’s experience includes serv- 
ice as local church director of religious 
education, associate pastor, pastor, 
state denominational director of reli- 
gious education, national director of 
adult work and field supervisor for 
the Disciples of Christ, and, more re- 
cently, associate executive and director 


Aion.of Adults, of the Advisory Conj 


ences he has come to have a broad 1 
derstanding of the total strategy of tl 
Protestant churches of America f) 
Christian education and the agencil 
and programs through which th : 
work. : 


chairmanship of the Adult Section 
the International Council of Religioy 
Education and chairmanship of tl) 
Committee on Field Program. He hd 
also served as a member of the Cou 
cil’s Committee on Religious Educd 


mittee on the United Christian Educd 
tion Advance, and of the executiv, 
committee of the United Christial 
Adult Movement. He was director ¢ 
two United Christian Adult Movemer| 
regional conferences in 1940 and 194] 

Dr. Parry will share responsibilit| 
with the General Secretary and t 
other associate general secretaries fo 
the expanding administrative responsi 
bilities of the Council. He will giv 
the remainder of his time to assistin; 
the departments of the Council in plan 
ning and coordinating their field activi 
ties with special reference to com 
munity services. The staff members o 
the Council look forward to his coming 
with great anticipation. 


Roy G. Ros: 


As the World 
Church Thinks 


**T wus 17 scEMs to be the will of Gor 
to carry out His purpose of redemp 
tion and restoration through ‘a spirit 
ual nucleus of believers who are th 
bearers of the seed of unity.’ Th 
Church does not know whither she i 
being led. But as she moves out int 
the unknown future she knows that sh 
has been given an imperishable ‘seed 
of divine life, to cast into the furrow: 
of this world. In this hope she prays 
‘Awake, O North wind, and come thoi 
South; blow upon my garden, that th 
spices thereof may flow out,’ bringin; 
forgiveness, healing, and new life to th 
whole family of mankind.” 

From Man’s Disorder and God’ 
Design’ 


1. Book I, Page 176—Olive Wyon, Published b 
Harper and Brothers, Used by permission. 
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Because They Went 


to ‘Lab School’ 


True Life Stories of Ways in Which a Group of 
Primary Teachers Improved Their Work Because of 
Their Training in a Summer Laboratory School of 


Religious Education 


HE MOST EXCITING THING about 

leadership education is the way it 
develops people. Ordinary men and 
women, with no special gifts, people 
who have been only moderately suc- 
cessful as teachers of religion, grow 
into capable, inspiring leaders who un- 
derstand educational principles and 
know how to put them into practice. 
This is likely to happen to those who 
have attended laboratory training 
schools. There they have an oppor- 
tunity to teach boys and girls in a class 
situation under the guidance of a 


” to evaluate 


trained “master teacher, 
their teaching and improve on it day 
by day, and to learn of the many re- 
sources available for improved teach- 
ing. Such an experience is deeply in- 
spiring, and its effect is felt in the 


Before 


months that follow. A first-hand ac- 
count of what happened to a group of 
young women who worked in a labora- 
tory school is given below. 

In the summer of 1948 Mrs. Faye 
Romano of Des Moines, Iowa had 
charge of the first and second grades 


at the Chicagoland Laboratory School, 


at Naperville, Illinois. She and the ten 
student teachers in her group became 
great friends through working together. 
Although of different backgrounds and 
temperaments they had in common 
their interest in the religious educa- 
tion of primary children. 

After going back home they started 
a “round robin” of letters in which 
they told of their experiences in put- 
ting into effect some of the things they 
had learned in the school. Mrs. Ro- 
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mano has been kind enough to pass on 
their comments. First names only are 
given, since these young women were 
by that time on a definitely “first- 
name” basis. The “Horace” referred 
to so feelingly was a problem child en- 
countered in the classes which they 
taught under Mrs. Romano’s guidance. 


Ruth, who worked in an office all 
week, had been recently appointed 
superintendent of the primary depart- 
ment. The Naperville School helped 
her in taking over this responsibility. 
She writes her new friends about the 
preparation she has been making. 

“Thank you so much for your invi- 
tation to visit you. I would have liked 
to very much but since I had planned 
to spend that week in reading books 
and other materials on Sunday school 
work I thought I had better stay home. 
That is exactly what I did—stayed 
home, read books, outlined them, 
started folders for each unit of work 
for next year, and made general plans 
for our department. 

“T enclose two sketches (I assure 
you I am no artist) of our primary 
room. The one is before and the other 
is after we made.changes. If you have 
any other suggestions I would be glad 
to have them. I do not have the meas- 
urements of the room, but it is quite 
small—in fact too small for the forty 
children that we have, plus three 
teachers and myself. 

“Last week I had a meeting with my 
teachers. Previously the superintend- 
ent of the primary department has 
always taught a class, too. But I felt 
that more time should be given to the 
worship service and the general plan- 
ning of the department, so I asked for 
an extra teacher. That makes two new 
teachers for our department. I am 
taking your advice in looking for their 
good qualities, as I do know that is 
one of my faults—that I expect perfec- 
tion in others. I was so proud of the 
children and the teachers today as 
everything went along so nicely and 
the children were very quiet.” 


Cleone, a minister’s wife, also writes 
of problems of space. To the consterna- 
tion of the others, her primary depart- 
ment meets in the kitchen. However, 
she makes the best of her situation. 

“The smaller Sunday schools, like 
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ours, seem to be those with little or no 
equipment. The ideal situations in 
Naperville are so different from what 
the average worker has! Our primary 
department has had to stretch the walls 
of the kitchen, where it meets, because 
the beginners’ class gave us nineteen 
new children. Every nook and cranny 
of our kitchen is utilized. If some type 
of inflated stoves and sinks could be 
invented, St. John would order them 
immediately. Maybe the lab school 
could invent one! 

“One great problem in our room 
was the coat problem. We had a rack 
but it took up too much room. We 
solved this by placing table boards 
over the sinks and a clean carpet over 
that and we lay our coats in a neat row. 
We have our worship services facing 
the one blank wall in the room. To one 
side are two tables. As soon as the 
children come there is some work to do 
at the tables. At present we are making 
cardboard furniture for our doll house 
which is to be sent to our Orphans’ 
Home. The doll house is in the furnace 
room next door, so our group is di- 
vided during this time. 
problem is not solved! 


Our space 


“Whenever we plan to use something 
for more than one Sunday some or- 
ganization meets in the basement and 
has some sort of ‘eats.’ The kitchen is 
used, and there go our decorations. 
We now have our own two drawers, 
one with a lock, so that our crayons 
and other supplies are not continually 
being lost. Each Sunday everything 
must be put away.” 


Cleone was soon called on to share 


her new learnings from the laboratory 
school with other workers. 

“Locally we have adopted our new 
denominational Sunday school ma- 
terials. Since so many in our region 
complained that they were much 
harder to teach, and since they had 
heard that we were planning our les- 
sons for a full quarter, the chairman of 
Christian education for the area asked 
me to conduct a coaching conference 
for the primary teachers. So on the 
coldest night in January five churches 
from this region sent people to our 
kitchen. I outlined our objectives, 
planned each Sunday’s work, songs and 
Bible verses. We feel it was really a 
success and they have already asked 
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for another coaching conference. After 
the conference our teachers thought 
our kitchen was really a haven, since 
one church has two-years to seven- 
years in one room! At least our be- 
ginners have their own room (the 


belfry) .” 


Miriam was a school teacher who had 
taught Sunday school for twenty-five 
years. But it was only after going to 
laboratory school that she felt qualified 
to be a “teacher of teachers.” She 
writes: 

“Some of you know that in the 
middle of the week our Conference Di- 
rector of Religious Education asked 
me to teach a class at our regional ob- 
servation school. It was a weekend 
school with ten sessions. Well, for a 
month I thought, slept, ate, talked and 
read primary methods and the mis- 
sionary emphasis for the year. 

“T am back home now, having com- 
pleted my first assignment of what I 
hope will be several. Our school was 
small but we had a wonderful time and 
a wonderful fellowship. I didn’t go all 
under my own power, either, for there 
were others who were behind me, send- 
ing up little thoughts on my behalf. 
One can feel those petitions and I know 
I was never more in command of my- 
self and my materials.” 


Among the teachers of primary 
classes who came back to their depart- 
ments inspired to do better work, was 
Lucille, a mother of three small chil- 
dren. 

“T feel as if my experience at Naper- 
ville was- very worthwhile and the 
knowledge I gained has helped me not 
only in my church work but also in my 
work with the Girl Scouts. 

“I am teaching the second year 
children now. This is the ‘problem’ 
class of our primary department. We 
have about four little ‘Horaces’ in it. 
Last year they couldn’t keep a steady 
teacher for this group. I asked for 


this class and I really enjoy my little 


Indians. I just have to be on my toes 
to keep one step ahead of them and 
have plenty of extra work on hand. I 
believe they are beginning to enjoy 
their lessons and come back the next 
Sunday actually remembering what 
they learned the previous Sunday.” 


Carolyn was a_ seventeen-year-o. 
who did excellent work at leading thi 
children in games. She had fun 
night during the laboratory school a 
did not take the work too seriousl 
She confesses: 


“T think I can tell it now that I nev 
wanted to go to Naperville but t 
superintendent offered to pay my wa 
I truly dreaded going—the idea : 
spending eight days with a bunch o 
old bags! Now I know that I couldn’ 
have been in my right mind, for I shal 
never forget those wonderful eigh 
days and the wonderful ‘old bags’ tha 
I did meet. - 


“Qur primary department is comin; 
along fine now but we surely got off t 
a rough start. The superintendent wa 
away for the whole month of Septem 
ber and another young girl and I ha 
to take over. It must have been m 
Naperville training that kept me fror 
using ‘brute force,’ but we didn’t d 
too badly for beginners. I have a clas 
of three girls and five boys, all perfec 
examples of ‘Horaces.’ Now we ar 
working on the Christmas program an 
have to teach the dears ‘O Christma 
Tree.’ The only time they keep thei 
mouths shut is when they are suppose 
to sing. Oh well! I’m beginning t 
look good with grey hair.” 


Eleanor had expected to take th 
first-year class again, but the directo 
of religious education in her chure 
asked her to take her old class in thei 
second-year work. She writes: 


“T told her I had planned to prof 
by the things I had learned and sta1 
out right with my new class. Sh 
wisely said to start out right with th 
old one. And it’s surprising how - 
works (so far). I had to be superir 
tendent the first Sunday. The usu: 
monkey business started, but my ai 
of authority soon quieted them. A 
class I was again determined and the 
just seemed to understand that ther 
was not going to be the former hig 
jinks. Of course I am trying to con 
bine this with an interesting progran 
Let’s hope I am at last on the righ 
track. Doubtless the experience ; 


Naperville has given me the added cor 
fidence I needed. 


“T am starting a primary choir an 
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making the choir robes. It starts to- 
morrow and I am really looking for- 
ward to it with a lot of anticipation. 
The children also seem excited. I plan 
to have them learn the song we used 
at Naperville: ‘Enter into His gates 
with thanksgiving.’ We plan to have 
a processional and a recessional. We 
are sure this choir will give new life 
to our department. 

“T am beginning to look for ‘foreign 
born’ people to give us talks on the 
Christmas customs of their lands. We 
did come back with many new ideas 
from Naperville—at least I did.” 


These excerpts from the letters are 
indicative of the enthusiasm, inspi- 
ration and practical help gained by 
a small group of women in one class of 
one laboratory school. The first school 
of this kind, for teachers of religion, 
seems to have been held in the middle 
twenties. This last summer there were 
forty-three laboratory and observa- 
tion schools in twenty states through- 
out the country. Churches which avail 
themselves of the opportunity to send 
teachers to such schools are finding a 
rich reward in an invigorated church 
school program. 


Psychology and Religious 
Education Today 


What Currently-Held Theories of Psychology 
Have Significance for Religious Education? 


by Allen R. Kaynor* 


ROBABLY the largest single prob- 

lem that has faced religious edu- 
eators for years has been that of 
establishing clear-cut, well defined 
goals. Generalized goals are easy to 
locate: a Christian character, a knowl- 
edge of the Bible and its characters 
and principles, a faith in God, a 
grounding for church stewardship in 
later life, and probably others. Half a 
century ago emphasis in the church 
school was on biblical learning, and 
our fathers and mothers could quote 
scripture readily and at length. During 
the twenties and thirties there was a 
trend away from such Bible learning 
toward character training, often at the 
expense of any real knowledge of the 
Bible. Of late there has been a ques- 
tioning of moral education without 


biblical or Christian authority as a 


basis for it, in line with the assump- 
tion that young people rarely develop 
an ethical code without some authority 


behind it. 


*Instructor in Psychology, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Formulating specific goals 
Psychologists have been stressing 
for decades the necessity for clear goals 
in the learning process, but it would be 
folly for them to try to formulate goals 
for a religious group or any other 
group. That is a task for the church or 
sect. How much biblical training is 
desirable for the type of citizenship we 
are seeking in man’s and God’s world? 
Sometimes goals may be clearly recog- 
nized by the superintendent or minister 
but are not being achieved by the 
teachers; here psychology can help. 
The experience of labor leaders, 
military leaders, political leaders, and 
others points to the confusion caused 
by failure of goals and aims to pene- 
trate to the lower echelons. What ap- 
pears to be clear and reasonable to the 
administrator may be completely lost 
upon the other workers. What may 
appear reasonable to the teacher may 
be lost upon the pupils. Studies indi- 
cate that goals for each Sunday school 
should incorporate the pooled ideas 
and interests of the teachers, superin- 


tendents, ministers, and preferably the 
parents. 

The function of the administrator in 
this pooling should be one of partici- 
pation, not dominance or the defense 
‘of his own theories. The function of 
the group as a whole should be not 
merely a compromise of ideas held by 
the various members, but a thinking 
through of the goals. With the work- 
ing out of a democratic process at the 
planning levels should come about 
more democracy in the attaining of 
those goals with the children. 

With goals established, the problem 
becomes one of methods for achieving 
them most efficiently. Principles of 
learning discovered by Thorndike and 
others over the past thirty or forty 
years need little discussion, although 
experimentation continues. Particularly 
well known are principles as applied 
to rote learning, as of Psalms, quota- 
tions from Christ and Paul, etc. If one 
of our goals is character education, 
however, and the development of per- 
sonality, recent findings and. experi- 
ments may aid us considerably. While 
the principles of learning have not 
changed much, new techniques in line 
with these principles are continually 
appearing. A recent article in this 
Journal by Paul Limbert* brought out 
new emphases upon utilization of the 
group in the educative process. For 
several years now Ernest Ligon has 
been developing the Union-Westmin- 
ster plan of character education, a plan 
that has attracted wide-spread interest 
among church groups and psycholo- 
gists. Audio-visual aids are becoming 
commonplace in our schools and in 
adult education in addition to the 
military services where they have re- 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome. The 
“new education” of the thirties has 
been critically examined and modified 
or extended in various experimental 
educational settings. 

Techniques should not, however, be 
confused with fundamentals of the 
learning process. Unfortunately many 
of our institutions have become so 
engrossed with the former that they 
have lost touch with certain realities 
and have become technique-centered 


1. “Making the Most of Group Experience,” 
by Paul M. Limbert, in the June 1949 Inter- 
national Journal. 
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rather than child-centered in curricu- 
lum and methods. 


Experiments in character education 
made _ several 


contributions to 


Ligon’s work has 
marked character 
education. The emphasis upon meas- 
urement as an essential to evaluation 
of the program and of the progress 
of the individual child toward char- 
acter goals has received the general 
blessing of psychologists, with the 
reservation that testing should be done 
only if it is to be used and used com- 
petently.” The attention the plan gives 
to parental participation in character 
education is also a contribution. 
Definite duties for the parents, with 
forms to fill out, etc., appear to ensure 
the participation desired far more 
adequately than do generalized exhor- 
tations from the teacher, superin- 
tendant, or minister. In fact it is the 
opinion of the author that the assur- 
ance of parental interest is of far 
greater import than the reports they 
submit, which are likely to be of 
doubtful reliability. 

With Ligon’s assumption of the 
existence of generalized traits in which 
the children can be measured and 
taught, there is bound to be consider- 
- able argument. The Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry, with its massive data, 
reported the non-existence of such 
traits twenty years ago. Since that time 
debates have raged with no signal 
victories on either side. The current 
consensus seems to be that we shall 
have to wait for more evidence, ac- 
cepting in the meanwhile what is 
practically a truism: that children may 
show more or less than their fellows 
of some trait, but that situational 
changes will bring about variations in 
their responses within the limits of 
their innate and learned capacities. 


Importance of group dynamics 


The problem of situational varia- 
tions brings up again the essentially 
social nature of our lives and the group 
implications so well expressed by Dr. 
Limbert. The work in group dynamics 
carried on at Massachusetts Institute 


2. Goodwin Watson's book Experimentation 
and Measurement in Religious Education (As- 
sociation Press, 1927) is still useful as a guide 
to character testing. 
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of Technology and currently at the 
University of Michigan should pro- 
vide new insights into the role of the 
group in the establishing of behavior 
patterns, the effect of the group on 
already established patterns, and the 
educational implications of the inter- 
relationships set up between the 
teacher and the pupils. With a clearer 
understanding of the role of the group 
may come answers to the question of 
whether or not character traits exist 
and can be modified. 


Use of visual and audio-materials 


Audio-visual aids are not new in 
themselves. The religious drama is 
ageless, and 
recordings with the invention of the 
phonograph were of religious stories. 
The author can vividly remember a 
motion picture on the evils of alcohol 
shown to his Sunday school in the mid- 
twenties. While the filming was primi- 
tive, the content sheer propaganda, 
and the lesson portrayed unrealistic, 
the impression must have been power- 
ful to be remembered so easily today, 
long after classroom work or other 
activities have been forgotten. Study 
indicates that such devices may not be 
successful in themselves but should be 
followed up with discussion, re-acting, 
etc., to implant more firmly the ma- 
terial in the young mind. Many 
churches today are using films, espe- 
cially with older children, for sex 
education and the development of a 
healthy sexual morality. Radio pro- 
grams such as “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told,” and a new series currently 
being produced by Radio Church 
Associates can be utilized in spite of 
possible shortcomings or interpretive 
disagreements. Most effective use of 


these devices appears to result from 


their integration with regular study of 
the Bible or other texts and discussion 
in the group. 


Implications of the 
theory of wholeness 

A point of some discussion, going 
back, perhaps, to the principles of 
learning mentioned earlier, lies in the 
theory of wholeness generally  at- 
tributed to the Gestalt school of psy- 
chology. While many of us arrive at 
the principle of wholeness from start- 


some of the_ earliest- 


ing points quite divergent from those 
of the Gestaltist, there appears to be a 
general acceptance of this theory 
particularly by educators. There is 
little justification, however, for the 


‘resigned attitude of some that since 


the child is affected by his total life, 
at home and in the community as well 
as at church, church school teaching 
unreinforced by teaching in the other | 
areas is ineffective. With some children | 
it may be relatively so, but the experi-_ 
ence of churches with other children — 
brought up in seemingly hopeless — 
environments should give pause. Until - 
we know more clearly the wellsprings — 
of human personality and character, 


-it would be foolish indeed to cast 


aside what has worked at least in part 
just because in theory it won’t work. 

On the other hand it would be 
equally foolish to reject the implica- 
tions of this wholeness in setting up 
our religious education programs. The 
child-centered curriculum does not 
imply by any means the neglect of 
whatever community and home re- 
sources can be made available; rather 
it strengthens the emphasis upon them. 
Whatever in the child’s total situation 
can be made more amenable to the 
inculcation of Christian attitudes and 
their practice should be utilized. 

We need, however, a degree of 
realism which, it is suspected, has by 
its very absence hampered effective 
character education. This realism in- 
cludes a recognition of the demands of 
the child’s society upon him and the 
reconciliation of these demands with 
the religion which is taught him. If sit- 
uational variations are going to alter 
patterns of behavior, as we suggested 
above, the technique of teaching must 
incorporate an understanding of 
principle as well as practice of accept- 
able behavior in a controlled situation. 

While these few areas represent only 
a part of the total field of investigation 
of learning by psychologists, they ap- 
pear to offer relatively concrete 
technical devices by which religious 
education can be made more meaning- 
ful and hence more effective. Theories, 
some as yet untested, are continually 
being advanced, and it is the job of the 
religious educator, as well as of the 
day-school educator, to keep abreast 
of developments. 
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Helping Teachers Grow 


in Service 


This is the Responsibility of the Local Church 


by L. F. Sensabaugh* 


f we want church school teachers 
to grow in knowledge, in faith and 
in teaching ability, we must first pick 
teachers who are capable of growth. 
And to enlist such teachers we must 
challenge them with a really worth- 
while job. A high standard of work 
can never be achieved when just any 
“willing soul” is judged capable of 
teaching. So long as the criteria for 
selecting teachers is no higher than 
this and so long as the method of 
selection is “catch as catch can” or a 
“ame of tag,” there is no use trying 
a “training in service” program. 


We enlist the best teachers 

One day I called in the home of 
one of the finest women I have known. 
She was reared in a Christian home, 
was a graduate of a church college, 
the mother of three fine children, a 
regular attendant at the services of 
the church, a worker in the Women’s 
Society, a Junior Leaguer, a past presi- 
dent of the P.T.A. She had a charming 
personality and was genuinely relig- 
ious. She was just the kind of person 
we needed and wanted on the ‘staff 
of our church school. But when I in- 
vited her to teach she said, “I feel 
honored that you have invited me to 
teach in the church school; but I can’t 
accept. I have had no training for 
such work.” 

Of course I did not accept her re- 
fusal. It was up to me to do a good 
job of salesmanship. I had to convince 
her on three points: 

First, I challenged her to participate 
in a first rate educational program. 
She was aware that the kind of teach- 
ing being done in our school was very 
different from what she had received 
as a child. Her children were learning 


* For the past fifteen years Dr. Sensabaugh 
served as Director of Christic:. Education at 
the Highland Park Methodist Church in Dallas, 
Texas. He retired at the close of 1948 and has 
since then been Director of the Dallas Region 
of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 
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service” program conducted in all de- 
partments of the church school, she 
became interested, and agreed with me 
that “only they who are growing can 
cause others to grow.” Before I left 
I had her promise to serve in the 
church school, if she were elected by 


things that she had never dreamed 
of when she was their age. This was 
why she felt unequal to the task. 
Second, I had to show her that she 
did actually possess many of the quali- 
fications essential for good teaching. 
She was gracious, kind, charming in 
personality; she loved the Church; 
she had a wholesome outlook on life; 
she had many of the fine traits of 
character that go to make up the day- 
by-day life of a Christian. She had 
something of herself to give to others. 
That is the essence of good teaching. 
And third, I had to convince her 
that she could learn on the job. She 
did not then have all the factual back- 
ground she would need, but she was 
a growing person and we had provi- 
sion in our organization for helping 
teachers acquire the techniques of 
teaching and the content of religion. 
As I told her about our “training in 


Ralph Berry 
The junior superintendent called on the prospective teacher to 
j describe the work of the department. 


the Board of Education, on condition 
that we would provide for her training. 

It happened that I made the initial 
approach in this case. It might have 
been the pastor or the department su- 
perintendent. We were always on the 
lookout for the best qualified persons 


in the community to fill vacancies in 


our staff. When a prospect was found 
at least two other persons in places 
of responsibility called on her to evalu- 
ate her qualifications and to interpret 
to her the nature of the program being 
conducted. On the basis of their re- 
ports her name would be presented to 
the Board of Education for formal 
election. This procedure helped to keep 
the standards high and to make it an 
honor to be asked to teach in 
church school. 


our 


We orient them to the work 


In the case of this woman, I re- 
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ported my visit to the junior superin- 
tendent, since that was the age group 
she seemed most interested in. It is 
important to put a new worker where 
she will be happiest and have the best 
chance of success. The superintendent 
called on her and described the work 
of the department. It was decided that 
she would work in the sixth grade. A 
full year of materials, both teacher 
and pupil, were placed in her hands 
so that she could begin preparation 
for her work with an over-all view of 
what the curriculum for the year would 
be. 

Then came a period of preparation 
and orientation. It was arranged that 
she make a number of visits to the 
junior department and to a class where 
good teaching was in progress. She 
would attend the faculty meetings 
each month, take part in the study, 
enjoy the fellowship of the other 
teachers in the department, and gain 
some insight into the problems being 
faced by the other workers. 

Soon she would be invited to sub- 
stitute for some teacher who was ab- 
sent, but only when she had had suffhi- 
cient time to make special preparation 
for that particular assignment. She 
would, if possible, take a class in 
which she had been a visitor, sitting 
as a member of the group, so that 
she would not be a stranger to the 
class or the class to her. 

This is the way the large percent 
of the teachers and superintendents 
who have worked with me have been 
enlisted and oriented to their work. 
After being given a definite assign- 
ment they began their actual program 
of “training in service.” By this term 
we mean the helping of persons who 
have had little or no opportunity to 
become acquainted with the modern 
use of the Bible, and whose faith, 
though strong, often leaves them inar- 
ticulate when confronted by some per- 
plexing question of a child or youth. 


We give them training 


What should be the nature of a 
“training in service” program? 

1. Begin where the people are. Dis- 
cover their lacks in a knowledge of 
Bible and religion. 


2. Work out with the 
20 


Workers’ 


Council, or when it is a large school, 
with each department faculty, a four 
or five-years’ course of study. The 
time of meeting, the frequency, and 
the course of study should be deter- 
mined by democratic process. The 
pastor, superintendent, Director or 
other leader should accommodate his 
schedule to the convenience of the 
majority of the group to be trained. 
He has no more important job. 

3. So plan each meeting that it will 
provide for good fellowship, mental 
and spiritual growth. Personal enrich- 
ment is as important as specific train- 
ing. If the group is not too large, 


meeting in a home or from home _to- 


home provides a social contact that 
is enriching. Light refreshments add 
to the social feature and provide op- 
portunity for informal discussion. 

4. Devote enough time to each study 
to enable the group to grasp the true 
significance of the subject matter un- 
der consideration. Too much “teacher 
training” has been a mere smattering. 
The writer spent twenty one-hour 
periods with a primary faculty group 
in a study of the Gospel of Mark. That 
course laid the foundation for future 
study and trained the members of the 
group in Bible reading and Bible 
study. 


5. Every group should take some 
basic studies such as an Introduction 
to the Old Testament; Introduction to 
the New Testament; The Life of Jesus; 
Letters of Paul; History of the Church; 
the Program of the Church; The So- 
cial Mission of the Church; Problems 
of Christian Faith; Problems of Chris- 
tian Living. 

6. Not every faculty group need 
make the same study at the same time. 
A survey of the curriculum materials 
being used may be the basis for special 
study. Certainly the needs of the work- 
ers will vary with the age group in 
which they are teaching. High school 
students face certain moral and re- 
ligious problems that grow out of their 
school experiences. The church needs 
to train workers who can help students 
face and solve their problems in the 
light of Christian faith. A year de- 
voted to a study of “Religion and 
Social Problems” is at once enriching 
to the faith of the teacher and helpful 


to the student with whom those in- 
sights are shared. 

7. The newer workers may need a 
course on methods and_ techniques. 
However, it is more important that the 
study groups take up matters of con- 
tent, so that the teachers will have 
something to teach. Training in meth- _ 
ods comes “on the job,” with planning | 
class sessions and trying out new 
methods under the supervision of the 
department superintendent: or the Di- 
rector. 

There is no limit to the wide variety © 
of studies that may be used to give © 
proper training to the workers. They 
will learn to love it if they are truly — 
growing in the process. The purpose 
in such a program is not to “hand” 
something to the teacher that she can 
“hand” on to her pupils, as was too 
often the case in the old fashioned 
“teachers’ meeting.” The purpose is 
to stimulate thinking, stir the teachers 
to discussion, cause them to ask ques- 
tions, inspire them to know more, 
challenge them to know the truth. As 
they come to know the truth they will 
become Living Teachers. 


Why training is necessary 


The first condition for a successful 
program of “training in service” is 
that the minister and the Board of 
Education shall be aware of the need 
of church school teachers for such 
training. When they realize this keenly 
they will provide the resources neces- 
sary for meeting these needs. Here are 
some of the reasons, as they occur to 
me: 

First, a large number of otherwise 
well-educated people still hold to child- 
ish ideas of religion. Somehow they 
fear to know the truth because the 
truth will shatter the childish faith. 
They mistake childish for childlike. 
Paul says he grew up and put away 
childish things, but many moderns 
think it is a mark of piety to hold on, 
especially in matters of religion. 

Secondly, there is a wide-spread 
idea that teaching is “telling” someone 
something. Rather, teaching ‘religion 
is a process of sharing a growing ex- 
perience. When the church realizes 
this, and when teachers really begin 
to “grow in grace and in the knowledge 
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of the Lord Jesus,” then the founda- 
tions have been laid for an honest-to- 
goodness “training in service” pro- 
gram. 

Thirdly, there is no place but the 
church, or the churches of the com- 
munity in cooperation, where teachers 
can get this training. Unfortunately 
our church-related colleges do not 
seem to be concerned with preparing 
young men and women to serve in the 
local church. They do, some of them, 
attempt to provide Christian leaders 
for law, medicine, business, banking 
and, of course, the preaching ministry. 


Companions in Service 
Chapter VII 


But the ministry of teaching in the 
local church seems not to have en- 
tered into the church college curricu- 
lum; and if not in the church college, 
certainly in no other. This means that 
if lay men and women are to be pre- 
pared for the ministry of teaching as 
lay workers, the local church or com- 
munity council of churches is going 
to have to assume responsibility or go 
on doing a third rate job. If the 
teaching is to be worthy of the Great 
Teacher, the local church must assume 
responsibility for and carry out a con- 
tinuous program of growth in service. 


Trouble Shooting 


by Vernon McMaster* 


How much time does your pastor give to individual supervision of the work of 
church school teachers? Does he really know what is going on in the church 
school classes? Mr. Vinton did! This chapter tells how his officers and teachers 
have a chance to talk with him and with others about their problems. 


IKE ALL TEACHERS, those in the 
L church school of which Mr, Vinton 
was pastor had difficulties. Often they 
were discouraged and wondered 
whether they should keep on trying to 
teach. Mr. Vinton realized their need 
to talk with others about their teaching 
problems. 

He decided that the way to help 
them best was to have a period of con- 
sultation with each teacher once a 
month. He carefully arranged the 
schedule to suit the convenience of the 
teachers. If it was easier for a mother 
to come in the morning, he put her 
down for a morning conference. For 
some teachers, the afternoon was the 
best time; others could come only in 
the evening. He made it very plain 
that he was so anxious to have the 
monthly conferences that he would fit 
his time to their convenience. This 
made a deep impression on all the 
teachers and they were faithful in 
attendance. 


* Archdeacon of Montgomery, Alabama. 
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At the first of these conferences, 
the minister had to do most of the talk- 
ing. He had to show the teachers how 
to evaluate their Sunday work in 
terms of both the child’s development 
and teaching methods. Once the teach- 
ers understood what to look for it was 
easy for them to do their part. 

The regular monthly conferences 
had a three-fold value. They showed 
the teachers that their minister would 
do anything in his power to help them 
in their work. They gave him the op- 
portunity to exercise a real supervision 
over what was going on in the classes 
and to give new direction whenever 
necessary. They made the teachers 
much more expert in evaluating their 
Sunday work. In fact, the conferences 
built up a greater confidence in minis- 
ter and teachers. 

Dorothy Kean expressed this one 
evening at the close of her conference. 
“I’m sure you already know it, Mr. 
Vinton, but I want to tell you how 
much these conferences with you have 
meant to me. I don’t mind talking to 


the children now about religious be- 
liefs, after checking with you to see if 
I’m on the beam. And you have helped 
me see how much I can do with the 
children even in the short time we have 
on Sunday morning. This being a 
teacher is quite a job!” 

Some of the teachers felt that in 
addition to these conferences there was 
need for a general meeting where other 
kinds of difficulties could be discussed. 
They were much pleased, therefore, 
when Frank Nordyke, the chairman of 
the program committee for the No- 
vember meeting of officers and teach- 
ers, announced that the ‘meeting would 
be a free-for-all “problems-meeting” 
with an expert trouble-shooter in the 
person of a well-known public school 
teacher. 


“Our committee decided that we'd 
like to get a skilled public school 
teacher’s viewpoint on our work,” he 
said. “You all know Miss Ferguson by 
reputation. She not only knows how 
she ought to teach but how to practice 
what she knows. She has graciously 
agreed to take the stand and be ques- 
tioned. I’m asking Sue to act as master 
of ceremonies. I'll be the bouncer if 


anyone gets too rough!” 


Sue escorted Miss Ferguson to the 
front of the room and introduced her 
to the group. “Miss Ferguson,” she 
said, “would you like to say a few 
words to try out your voice?” 


“This is the first opportunity I have 
ever had to meet with church school 
teachers,” the school teacher admitted. 
“I hope that I can be of help to you. 
We must have many common problems. 
I don’t think there is anything more for 
me to say, except that I’m ready to do 
my best to answer all your questions. 
I must remind you, though, at the out- 
set that I haven’t all the answers. In 
some cases, there aren’t any final 
answers.” 

Even after this hearty invitation the 
teachers hesitated to start the ques- 
tions. Finally Frank, in order to get 
the discussion started, opened up with 
an oft-asked question. “How do pub- 
lic school teachers handle troublesome 
children? I have one child in my class 
who is always getting into some kind of 
mischief. He distracts the attention of 
the others.” 
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“Boys and girls make trouble in 
many cases because they have lost in- 
terest in what is going on in the class,” 
Miss Ferguson replied. “We try to 
make our teaching so interesting that 
the children cannot lose interest.” 

“You mean that when the teaching 
is good the discipline is good and 
vice-versa?” asked Ida. 

“Yes, that’s generally the case. Not 
always, though. The home life of some 
children makes them disciplinary prob- 
lems. For instance, when they are very 
much repressed at home, they naturally 
take it out on their teacher by trying 
to run wild in class. Sometimes the 
lack of parental love makes them 
problem children.” 

This statement brought on consider- 
able discussion. Jane asked, “What 
do you do in such cases?” 

“We try to meet the parents and 
talk with them. This gives us some 
insight into conditions in the home. 
Even yet we’re not doing enough of 
this kind of visiting. What we do, 
though, is very rewarding in bringing 
about a better understanding of the 
behavior of children.” 

“Then you don’t have disciplinary 
problems if you know the homes of 
your children?” asked George Barclay, 
the superintendent. 

“I didn’t mean just that. You may 
know the homes and understand why 
certain children cause trouble in 
school, but you may not be able to do 
much about it without the wholehearted 
cooperation of the parents. And some- 
times that’s hard to get. Some parents, 
as you can well imagine, resent being 
told that they have faults which are 
affecting the lives of their children.” 

The next question was raised by 
Dorothy Kean. “I try to get members 
of my class to do homework, but they 
just don’t. What can I do to make 
them want to do things outside of the 
class?” 

“Getting homework done has always 
been a problem in public school, too. 
It all goes back to interest. When boys 
and girls, or adults for that matter, 
are really interested, they will do even 
more than the teacher asks, both in 
and out of class. We’re beginning to 
look askance at the old type of work 
outside the class where the parents 
not only brought pressure to bear on 
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the children, but often actually did 
the work for them. That was worse than 
useless. It was bad morals and no ed- 
ucation. Nowadays we like to have 
work outside the class done in a study 
period under expert supervision.” 

“There’s something for us to think 
about!” exclaimed George excitedly. 
“Maybe we could have a Sunday once 
a month or so when each class would 
meet with the teacher for supervised 
study.” 

“How long is your session on Sun- 
day?” asked Miss Ferguson. 

“We allow forty minutes for the 
teaching,” replied George, “but the 
teachers seldom get that much time.” 

“That isn’t nearly enough, is it? 
Why shouldn’t you first try to lengthen 
the period and use a part of the time 
each Sunday for supervised study?” 

“That’s worth careful consideration,” 
replied Mr. Vinton. “We'll certainly 
give thought to it in our future plan- 
ning.” 

This discussion eventually led into 
the larger question of the proper re- 
lationship between the home and the 
teacher. Miss Ferguson was strongly 
of the opinion that the home must be 
brought more into the educational pic- 
ture than in the past. Mr. Vinton not 
only agreed with that but insisted that 
as far as religious education was con- 
cerned, the home would have to take a 
major responsibility. 

“We are willing to do as much as 
we can in the school,” he said, “but 
the parents must prepare themselves to 
do much more in the home than they 
have been doing.” 

Sue broke in to ask for other ques- 
tions, since they seemed to be spending 
too much time on a few. 

Finally Martha Whiteside 


“Since I have the teacher training 


said, 


class, I would like to ask a question 
regarding what I should teach my pu- 
pils. How can a teacher who knows 
her subject keep from doing all the 
classwork herself? I have been teach- 
ing the members of my class that they 
must prepare themselves for each ses- 
sion as fully as possible. But isn’t 
such a prepared teacher likely to keep 
the pupils from doing much them- 
selves?” 

“A fine balance must be maintained 
between the contributions of both the 


teacher and the pupils,” answered Miss} 
Ferguson. “The teacher certainly) 
should come to class well prepared, as) 
you say. But at the same time, it is her} 
business to stretch the thinking of the) 
pupils, not to show how much she} 
knows about the subject. This means) 
that she will use her preparation only} 
when the pupils have reached a point} 
where they are stuck. Sometimes it) 
may be wise to let them go home with-) 
out an answer but tell them where they) 


can find the answer for themselves.”) 


t 


“You must be right,” said Henry./ 
“But when I know the answer the temp-} 
tation is overwhelming to give it. Ill} 


have to learn more patience.” | 

“One prime requisite for a teacher | 
is patience. Another is self-restraint.| 
We teachers must always think first of 
the educational development of our} 
pupils. I should think that this would’ 
be particularly true in the case of. 
church school teachers. Your religion 
should bolster both your patience and | 
your self-restraint.” The teachers: 
looked a little startled at this point of 
view but said nothing. | 
“Time’s up,” said Sue and she and 
Mr. Vinton both thanked Miss Fergu-. 
son for a stimulating and helpful 
meeting. 

“Tt’s been a lot of fun,” replied Miss 
Ferguson. “Now that I know all of you, 
I want to invite you to visit my class- 
room to see the boys and girls at work. 
Just let me know ahead of time when 
you want to come so that I can indi- 
cate the best time of day.” 


“You may be sure that several of us 
will take advantage of your invitation,” 
said George. “Thank you for it. Now, 
you teachers and officers will recall 
that we must complete our plans for 
Christmas tonight. What great ideas 
have developed in your minds since 
our last meeting?” 

This question brought on a flood of 
suggestions. Before long, Miss Fergu- 
son was brought again into discussion. 
She suggested how the church school 
plans could be coordinated with the 
Christmas programs in the public 
schools. This proved to be very help- 
ful in the planning. Before the meet- 
ing closed assignments were made for 
carrying out the various Christmas 
activities. 
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A Pastor, 
His Young People, 
and the Movies 


by John S. Groenfeldt* 


T ALL STARTED when a red-headed teen-ager, who 
didn’t hesitate to speak her mind, made a significant 

comment to her pastor. “We spend a lot of time in our 
youth fellowship discussions griping about how bad the 
movies are,” she said, “but when we want something to do 
we usually go to the movies anyway, and all our discussion 
doesn’t help us very much.” 

The pastor thought about that remark and had to admit 
it was probably true. The young people’s group had dis- 
cussed the drinking and the love-making scenes that so 
frequently are part of the typical Hollywood feature. They 
had even discussed the implications for race relations when 
Negro slap-stick comedy or a south-of-the-border villain 
was included. Ratings of “approved” films had been made 
available. But in spite of all this, something essential was 
lacking. The message wasn’t “getting across.” Apparently 
_members of the group felt they were being talked at, but 
they were not forming opinions and convictions that would 
carry over when someone suggested dropping in on a movie 
during the week. Where was the weak spot? 

After some further discussion with other members of 
group the pastor came to realize they had slipped into the 
old error of talking theory without providing the oppor- 
tunity for guided application. There was classroom discus- 
sion but no laboratory experiment. At his suggestion the 
group decided to begin all over again with a new approach. 


They set up their own standards 


The first step was taken at the regular Sunday evening 
fellowship meeting when the entire hour was spent working 
out a standard of Christian behavior that the group would 
use in judging a motion picture. Various discussion topics 
on this subject had given them the background for the 
undertaking, but for the first time they organized and put 
down their own ideas without looking in a book for the 
answers. 

The pastor kept far in the background during this dis- 
cussion as he felt his counsel would be more effective in 
step three (to be described later). The young people worked 
out criteria for evaluating the kind of jokes that were told, 
the way the actors (and particularly the actresses!) dressed, 
the degree of passion suggested in the love scenes, the at- 
titude expressed toward the church, the drinking involved 
in the story, and so forth. As the group came to a common 
- mind on each of these items, a brief statement of it was 
written on the blackboard and each person present made 
a copy for himself. The group was then ready for step two— 
experiment. On Friday night everyone would attend the 
same movie and rate it according to the standard they had 
just worked out. 


* General Secretary, Christian Education Board of the Moravian 
Church in America, Northern Province, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


October, 1949 


At first some objected to just going on a certain night. 
“We ought to wait until a really good movie comes along,” 
they said. “What will people say if they find out we have 
gone as a fellowship to a junky picture?” 

“Waiting for an especially good picture would spoil the 
whole idea,” was the answer. “Most of the time we go to the 
movies on the night we happen to have free—and sometimes 
we don’t have much choice on the kind of a picture it is. 
Besides, we don’t have to broadcast the fact that we’re 
going as a group. Let’s just go.” The pastor didn’t broadcast 
it either, but he went too. 


They criticize standards as well'as the movie 


The following Sunday an eager group assembled in the 
fellowship room. This time the leader didn’t have to pry 
out the answers. He had a hard time sitting on the lid. At 
first there was sharp disagreement. “The love scenes were 
too gooey,” said one boy. “It made me sick.” 

“T didn’t feel that way at all—it depends on the way you 
look at it. I think they were sincere,” a girl flashed back. 

And so it went. The pastor had taken some notes but 
he decided to let the group work off the big head of steam 
first. After pretty general agreement had been reached on 
the more obvious points the pastor asked a question that 
had been bothering him. “Toward the end of the picture,” 
he said, “Tony, the hero, made a crack about putting in an 
order for an asbestos suit to be used at his funeral since 
he didn’t think he had much chance of going to heaven. How 
does that stack up with what we believe about sin and 
Christ as Saviour?” 

At first the group did not understand the question. Every 
one of them had passed over that remark. It had seemed like 
a harmless and fairly funny crack, but nothing more. The 
pastor had to do a little probing. “What do we mean by 
‘sin’?” he asked. “Does a remark like that help people 
outside the church to understand the deadly seriousness of 
sin, or what Christ can mean to every person who will 
confess his sins and believe?” 

“Golly, we didn’t think of that,” they said. The next ten 
minutes were some of the most thought provoking the 
group had spent all year. Then the pastor asked another 
question, “Did you notice,” he said, “that the minister who 
married the couple seemed a bit confused, and that his 
delay in finding the marriage certificate on his jumbled 
desk gave Tony a chance for some horse-play?” 

“Yes, I thought about that,” said one girl. “I was 
wondering if other young people would think all ministers 
were like that.” 

It was time for the evening service but after church the 
pastor invited the group over to the parsonage to continue 
the discussion. Before long the young people had the idea 
of looking behind what was said and done to try to catch 
the basic attitudes that were implied. They came to see how 
important these implications were because they caught 
most people unawares. This, in turn, meant going back over 
their set of standards, most of which concerned rather 
obvious points of conduct. 

The pastor then steered the discussion in the direction 
of what had been helpful in the picture. “I had never 
thought much about the problems some foreign language 
groups face,” said one of the fellows. “It helped me to see 
their difficulties more clearly.” Were ‘there similar groups 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Primary Department 
by Melba Petersen* 


THEME For NovemBer: We Are Thankful 


For the Leader 


The public school usually emphasizes the 
origin of our American Thanksgiving Day; 
the home is usually busy with preparations 
for the gala celebration. In many of the 
church school units there is an emphasis 
during the month of November on God’s 
gift of food and on the ancient Hebrew 
festivals of thanksgiving. Because so much 
of the emphasis in home, school and church 
is on thankfulness primarily for food, these 
worship services are planned to remind the 
children that there are many other things 
for which we should be thankful. 

The service for the third Sunday has not 
been written as a special service for bringing 
gifts, because in many churches this is done 
in a special assembly of all groups. For 
those churches where it is a department ob- 
servance, the service as suggested could be 
adapted. 


Additional Resource Materials 


Sones 
From Hymns for Primary Worship (West- 
minster Press) 
“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come,” No. 5 
“Now It’s Happy’ Autumn Time,” No. 25 
“Come with Hearts Rejoicing,” No. 156 
“Rejoice, Give Thanks and Sing,” No. 178 
“Litany of Thanksgiving,” No. 179 
From When the Little Child Wants to Sing 
(Westminster Press) 
“His Helper,” No. 60 
“The Song of Friendly Helpers,” No. 62 
“Thank You for the World So Sweet,” 
No. 72 
“On Thanksgiving Day,” No. 124 
From Sing, Children, Sing (Abingdon Press) 
“Thanks for Helpers,” No. 17 
“With All My Heart,” No. 19 
“Giving Thanks,” No. 64 
“Workmen We Never See,” No. 95 


Srories AND Books 

In the first service of worship, if it is 
impossible to have some good music, the at- 
tention could be focused on an art master- 
piece and a story told about the painter. 
One book which may be of help is: Millet 
Tilled the Soil, by Sybil Deucher and Opal 
Wheeler; Dutton, 1939. 


Aupio-VisuaAL MATERIALS 
2 x 2 slides: 

Millet—“The Angelus” Cc220, Society for 
Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. Illinois (and other paintings by 
Millet). 


Flat Pictures: 

Art institutes, libraries and school art de- 
partments frequently have excellent collec- 
tions of reproductions of famous paintings 


* Primary Superintendent, Stewart Ridge Community 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Worship Resources 


which can be borrowed. If they are told ex- 
actly what you want, they will help to select 
a suitable subject and frequently can tell 
you some interesting facts about the painter 
and the painting. 


Recordings: 

“Jesus, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” by Bach, 
played by E. Power Biggs; Victor record 
18292, $1.00. ; 

If it is impossible to use a recording of 
Bach’s organ music, perhaps a violinist would 
play the “Air for G String,” by Bach. Or 
the pianist might know one of the shorter 
preludes or airs in a piano arrangement. 


November 6 


THEME: We Are Thankful for Beauty 
PRELUDE: “O Saviour Sweet,” by Bach (avail- 

able in octavo editions); or “Passion 

Chorale,” by Bach (in most hymnals). 
Catt to WorsHIP: 

God is everywhere— 

In the trees and the flowers, 

In the fields of ripe grain, 

In bright colored fruits, 

In the autumn leaves. 


God is everywhere— 

In lovely paintings, 

In beautiful music, 

In stained glass windows, 
In the quiet church. 


God is in people— 

In the kind things they do, 

In their minds as they think, 

In their work as they help him each day. 


Sone: “Come, Ye Thankful People,. Come,” 
stanza one 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE 

Story: 


THANK Gop For BEAuty 

You have been hearing about Thanksgiving 
at school, and planning special decorations 
for your rooms. You have beeen hearing 
about it at home, too, as your parents get 
ready for it. Sometimes we think that 
Thanksgiving is just a day when we don’t 
have to go to school and can eat a lot of 
good food. When we really think about it we 
know that the real reason we have Thanks- 
giving is so we remember to thank God for 
all the good things he has done for us. 

Because this is the time of year when all 
the fruits and grains have been gathered in 
and because we usually have a big meal on 
Thanksgiving Day, our first thought turns 
to food and we thank God for the food we 
have. But God has given us many other 
things to be thankful for, too, and we are 
going to think about some of them in our 
worship services this month. 

God has made our world beautiful. We 
love to see the green grass and brightly 
colored flowers in summer and the white 
snow in winter. God has also given people 
talents for creating beautiful things. Some 
of these people are called artists. They 
draw and paint and make pretty things from 
clay. Sometimes artists have looked at the 
beauty of God’s world and felt they had to 
try to put some of that beauty into a pic- 
ture. So they have worked very hard with 
their paints and brushes to make a picture 
that will help people to think about God and 
feel close to him. 


November 


Other men have used their talent to write 
beautiful music. Once there was a man 
named Johann Sebastian Bach, who played 
the organ in a church. He knew the music 
he played was helping people to think about 
God so he played as beautifully as he could. 
Soon he began to write music of his own 
and play it on the organ. Much of the music 
he wrote was used in his own church and it 
is still being played in churches today. The 
music that Johann Bach composed so many 
years ago still helps people to think about 
God and leads them to worship him. We 
are going to hear one of the pieces he wrote. 


ListENING PERIOD: One of suggested pieces 
(see Resources List) 


PraYER: Thank you, God, for art and music 


and poetry that men have created to help 
bring us closer to you. We are glad be- 
cause you have made the world so beauti- 
ful. Amen. 

Sone: “We Thank Thee for Music’” 


November 13 


THEME: We Are Thankful for Kindness 

Pretupe: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 

Catt To Worsuip: (Leader) 

“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, O 
most High! 

To show forth thy lovingkindness in the 
morning, and thy faithfulness every night.” 


Sone: “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 
OFFERING AND RESPONSE 
Srory: 

Wuen Everyone Was MEAN , 

Our call to worship this morning told us 
that when we are thankful to God we show 
his kindness and love in our own lives. 
Sometimes we expect everyone to be kind to 
us but forget to show kindness ourselves. 
Our story today is about a little boy who 
found out what the world would be like if 
people weren’t kind and thoughtful. 

Jimmy had gone to bed right on time; his 
mother had turned out the light and kissed 
him goodnight; and now he lay in the dark 
thinking about tomorrow. Tomorrow was to 
be a very special day. There was a big 
parade and his mother was going to take him 
to see it. He was almost too excited to sleep 
but soon his eyes closed and he started to 
dream. 

Jimmy dreamed that he was going to the 
parade with his mother, but it wasn’t at 
all the way he had thought it would be. His 
mother was cross and impatient with him. 
She complained because he couldn’t walk 
as fast as she did, and when they got on 
the bus she sat next to the window instead 
of letting him sit there as she usually did. 

When they got to the street where the 
parade was going to pass there were already 
many people standing along the street. 
They were pushing and shoving each other 
and Jimmy’s mother started pushing just 
as hard as the rest. Jimmy stayed as close 
to her as he could and soon they were almost 
in the front. Jimmy didn’t like all the push- 
ing and shoving, and he couldn’t see anyway 
because there was a big man right between 
him and the street. Jimmy was going to ask 
the man to let him through but the man had 
such a cross look on, his face that Jimmy 
was afraid of him. 
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Just then the parade started and Jimmy 
managed to find a space where he could look 


| between two people. The parade was lovely 


{ 


and Jimmy forgot everything else while he 
watched the bright floats and the animals 
walking past. But.soon the parade was over 
and people turned around to go home. Then 
Jimmy realized something terrible had hap- 
pened. He couldn’t find his mother among 
all these people! For a while he just stood 
still by the curb but when she didn’t come 
right away he saw a policeman on the corner. 
His mother had always told him if he “was 
lost the policeman would help him so Jimmy 
hurried over to him. 

The policeman was busy directing traffic 
and didn’t see Jimmy at first. Finally he 
turned and gruffly asked what Jimmy wanted. 
Jimmy said he had lost his mother and would 
like help in finding her. He was certainly 
surprised when the policeman answered: 
“T’m busy here. You'll just have to find her 
yourself.” 

Jimmy started to cry. He couldn’t under- 
stand why everyone was so different. First 
his mother had been cross, then all the peo- 
ple at the parade had been so selfish about 
trying to get the best places, and now the 
policeman refused to help him. The more 
he thought about it the harder he cried. 

While he was crying Jimmy felt strong 
arms around him and knew he was being 
lifted from his bed. 

“What’s the matter, Jim? Did you have 
a bad dream?” It was his father’s voice 
and when Jimmy opened his eyes he saw that 
he was in his own room and his father and 
mother were there too. 

Jimmy snuggled closer into his father’s 
arms and told him all about the dream. “I’m 
glad people aren’t really mean and cross 
like that because we couldn’t have very 
much fun if they were,” he said. 

“Most people are kind, Jimmy,” said his 
mother. “Remember the story we read before 


-you went to bed about how kind Jesus was 


to people? If we could all remember to be 
kind like that this would be a happy world 
for little boys and girls and grown-ups, too.” 


Sone: “Friends of Jesus” 
GuIpep PRAYER: 

Let us bow our heads in prayer. You will 
not say any words but you will think about 
God and let his thoughts about loving and 
kindness come to you. 

Let us thank God for Jesus, who loved all 
kinds of people and was kind to them. 
(Silence) 

Let us thank God for the many ways people 
show kindness to us each day. (Silence) 

Let us ask God to help us be interested in 
and help all kinds of people. (Silence) 

O God, thank you for the kindness and 
love we see in people. Help us each to do 
our part in making this a kind and happy 
world. Amen. 


Sonc: “God Made Us a Beautiful World” 


November 20 


TuEeme: We Show Our Thanks 

Pretupe: “Now Thank We All Our God” 

Catt To Worsuip: “The earth is full of the 
lovingkindness of the Lord.” 

Sone: “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 

Guipep CONVERSATION: 

Leader: The Bible verse that we used for 
our call to worship this morning brings many 
pictures to our minds of the things God has 
given us. Let us repeat this verse together 
and then think of the things that show us 
the lovingkindness of God. 

Children: “The earth is full of the loving- 


T Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster Press. 


October, 1949 


kindness of the Lord.” 

(Help the children to make a list of the 
things they mention. Print these on one 
side of a large sheet of paper which has been 
mounted so all can see it. Try not to let the 
list get too long or concentrated about one 
type of thing, such as home experiences.) 

Leader: We have made a list of some of 
the things that show us the lovingkindness 
of God. We are thankful for all these things 
but there are many ways of saying thank- 
you God for them. When we are really 
thankful we do something about it. If we are 
thankful for our mothers we show our thank- 
fulness by helping ‘them when we can. Let’s 
look at our list again and think of the ways 
we can show our thankfulness for the gifts 
God has given to us. 

(Print the ways of showing thankfulness 
parallel to the list that has already been 
made. Depending on available time, this list 
can then be rearranged to form a litany or 
responsive reading.) 

Leader: One way we show our thanks to 
God is by bringing our money to church so it 
can be used to help other people. We will 
thank God with our offering now. 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE 


Litany: “O Give Thanks” 
(Use something similar to the following, 
using the lists just made.) 
O give thanks unto the Lord for the 
beauty of nature, 
for flowers and _ fruits, 
mountains, 
We will show our thanks by preserving this 
beauty, by caring for it and using it wisely 
So everyone may enjoy it. 


O give thanks unto the Lord for homes, 
for mothers and fathers, sisters and broth- 
ers. 
We will show our thanks by being loving 
and kind, by helping with the work and 
sharing unselfishly in play. 


for rivers and 


O give thanks unto the Lord for churches, 
for the minister and teachers and all who 
work here. 
We will show our thanks by helping in our 
own way, and by studying hard to learn 
more about God and his way for us. 


Sone: “Now It’s Happy Autumn Time” 


November 27 


THEME: Thank God for Helpers 
PreLubE: “Lord, Speak to Me” 
Catt To WorsHip: 

We come to this quiet place, O God, 

To think about thee. 

Help us to find ways we can help 

To do thy work. 

Sone: “When in the Quiet Church I Sit” 
LEADER: 

This month we have been thinking about 
some of the things that make us thankful. 
We have thought of the beauty God put in 
the world, and the kindness and love we see 
in people. We know that if we are truly 
thankful we will do something about it. The 
best way we can thank God for all the 
wonderful things he has given to us is to 
try to listen to God speaking to us. This 
happens when we are very quiet and think 
of him. Then we understand what he wants 
us to do. God uses each one of us if we will 
let him. Let us bow our heads and think 
about God and what he wants each one of 
us to do, 


PERIOD OF SILENCE 

PRAYER: 

There are people in my home who work 
hard for me, 

Use me, O God, to help the people in my 
home. 


fran up a child in 
the way he should 


0... wud when he ts 


old he will not depart 
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BIBLE STORY BOOK 


Ve the family favorite! Always new, 
always fresh. True to the Bible. En- 

dorsed by leaders in all denominations. 
Easy to read and to understand. Makes 
Bible facts and events interesting! Im- 
plants in young minds the principles of 
Christian living. [llustrated throughout 
with Bible pictures, many in beautiful 
colors. Sturdily bound. 234 stories; 608 
pages. Lots of extra features. No other 


ift pleases so much. 
Leave Ng Only $2.95 


ye os fan Special “Child Cul- 


Describes many ture’”’ Edition—$3.95 
other approved 
Bible-story 


De Luxe Fabrikoid 
Gift Edition— $4.95 


picture books 


ORDER FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 


Warner Dress ANDERSON 


INDIANA 


1000 Rooms —1000 Baths 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
Five famous restaurants and a cafeteria. 
Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding hotel 
value. Write for booklet 1. 


Single room with bath from 
Double “ “ “ “ 


Prince George 


Hotel Mst2eny 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ Munager 


..+... $3.50 
$5.50 


There are people in my school who work to 
make it pleasant, 

Use me, O God, to help the people in my 
school. 


There are many people who are lonely and 
unhappy all about me, 
Use me, O God, to help them find happiness. 


There are many people working to make 
our world a better place, 

Use me, O God, to help in thy plan for the 
world, Amen. 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE 


Srory: 
Ture Man Wuo ListEnED To Gop 

I would like to tell you a true story today 
about a boy who listened to God and tried to 
do what he thought God would want him 
to do. His name was Warren Dugan. 

When Warren went to college he decided 
to study chemistry and other sciences. He 
‘worked very hard and when he had graduated 
he kept right on working so he could learn 
more and more that he might teach to others. 

Then the war came and Warren was faced 
with the biggest decision of his life. He felt 
that God needed him to help people, not to 
harm them. He could have worked in a big 
factory making bombs, for they needed 
scientists in the factories; or he could have 
been a soldier in the army. But Warren felt 
that God needed scientists to help in a dif- 
ferent way. It was a hard thing to do, but 
Warren became a conscientious objector. He 
was sent to a hospital where he helped take 
care of people who were mentally ill. 

One day when Warren was working in the 
hospital he heard that they needed scientists 
to help on some experiments in a different 
city. These experiments were to help find 
a cure for polio. Warren went to the city 
and worked in the laboratory with other 
scientists and doctors. They worked many 
long hours, doing all kinds of things to try 
to find the cure for the disease that had 
crippled so many people. One of the experi- 
ments was done on monkeys. The monkeys 
were given polio germs and then were treated 
with various drugs to see how they reacted. 

Warren was glad he could do this work. 
He knew that he would never become famous 
for discovering a cure for polio, but he knew 
that each day he and the other men spent 
in the laboratory they were helping a little 
toward understanding the disease. Each 
little piece of information was valuable, and 
working through the minds of many men, 
God would some day help them find the 
solution. 

One day Warren was working in the lab- 
oratory with a sick monkey. He was han- 
dling it very gently and carefully, but sud- 
denly it swung out of his grasp and bit him. 
This wasn’t just a bite, for the monkey had 
been given a very heavy dose of the disease. 
The other men in the laboratory did every- 
thing they could. Warren was taken to the 
hospital and given the best care, but two 
days later he died from polio, the disease 
he had worked so hard to help cure. 

There is still no cure for polio, and the 
scientists won’t find it today or tomorrow. 
But some day there will be a positive cure for 
polio because of the work of Warren Dugan 
and hundreds of other men like him. 


PRAYER: 


O God, we thank you that we can see your 
love at work in our world each day. We 
thank you for the people who are giving 
their time and thought and sometimes their 
lives to make life safer and healthier for 
everyone. Help us to do our part in making 
this a happier world. Amen. 


Sone: “God Made Us a Beautiful World”? 
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Junior Department 
By Grace W. McGavran* 
Tueme For Novemser: Thanks Be to God 


For the Leader 


November is a month that seems to con- 
tain both an end and a beginning! Harvest 
is over. Winter is upon us. The excitement 
of starting in to school again has subsided. 
Christmas is still too far away to be con- 
stantly in the thoughts of the boys and girls. 

So, with thanksgiving for the harvest and 
for God’s provision for our needs; and with 
the beauty of autumn; and the orderly 
changing of the seasons in mind, we give 
thanks to God in these services. (Note 
slides to be used for the first and second 
Sundays.) 

One problem that rises cannot be solved 
in these pages. 
sing of the snow with all the rapture that 
first snow-fall brings. And they should do 
so. But it would not be particularly appro- 
priate for juniors to sing on a sunny and 
green Florida morning, that lovely hymn, 
“All Beautiful the March of Days.” So, in 
certain places in the program, adaptations 
and changes will have to be made to suit the 
circumstance of the young worshippers. 

These services of thanksgiving will mean 
most to boys and girls and teachers if they 
can be kept closely related to the experiences 
of the worshippers. 

Hymns are taken from Hymns for Junior 
Worship unless otherwise noted, but many 
will be found in other hymnals as well. 


November 6 


Tueme: For a World of Beauty 
For the worship center, use bright autumn 
leaves, or a picture of the glory of autumn. 


PRELUDE: “With Happy Voices Ringing” 
Catt To WorsuHip: (said by leader) 
“Give unto the Lord the glory due unto 
his name. 
Worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness.” 
Hymn: “With Happy Voices Ringing” 
Prayer: By a junior, thanking God for the 
world of beauty around us. The prayer 
should be in keeping with what is actually 
in season,—snow in the far north, bright 
leaves further south, flowers in some parts, 
bare branches against cloudy skies in still 
other places. Thanks to God for seasons 
that come and go may be included. 
Hymn: “Praise to God, Immortal Praise,” 
or “All Beautiful the March of Days,” if 
it is at all suitable to your season. 
OFFERING SERVICE: 


Leader: 
“Ascribe unto the Lord the glory due unto 
his name; 
Bring an offering and come into his 
courts.” 


Music during Offering: “Meditation” 

Hymn of Dedication: “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands.” 

Leaver: November is the month that we 
have chosen in which to give special thanks 
to God. On this first Sunday in November 
we shall think about the world of beauty 
in which God has placed us, and give 
thanks to him for the beauty of the world. 


*Free-lance writer, Vancouver, Washington. 


Juniors in the north may _ 


Looxine AT PicTURES: 
Kodachrome or other color slides picturing’ 
the world of beauty may be shown. 


large enough for the group to see may be 


placed before the juniors, one at a time. If} 
it is impossible to. have pictures, have several | 


juniors and teachers each give one thought 


(See| 


below.) If slides are not available, pictures} 


from the litany to be used at the close of| 
the service, changing the wording to “Let us| _ 


think of,” instead of “For—” 


ScRIPTURE: 


The following verses may be read by sey-| 


eral juniors. If you wish to do so, you may 


use pictures or projected slides that fit each | 


verse and have the verses read at the time | 


each picture is shown, rather than at this | | 


later time.’ 


Psalm 104:10 (for a babbling mountain F 


brook) AR 220 
Psalm 
ing) AH 166 
Psalm 104:18 (mountains) AI 697 
Psalm 104:19b, 20a (sunset) AC 264 
Psalm 104:25 (the sea) AR 212 
Psalm 104:16 (trees) BC 697 
Psalm 19:1 (sky with clouds) DM 39 


Luke 12:27 (lilies or other flowers) DO 78 | 


Psalm 95:5 (seashore) AR 155 
Job 37:6 (snow or rain) AR 963 


Ecclesiastes 3:11 (almost anything) BF 169 


Genesis 1:11 (trees in fruit) AH 350 
Psalm 104:24 (to conclude) BI 177 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

LEADER: 


In olden days people knew only what was } 


right around them. The only beauty they saw 


was what could be seen right where they } 


were. Today the whole world of beauty is 
open to us. 


others as they travel; moving pictures that 
show the wonders of the world,—all these 
help us to get glimpses of the world of beauty 


that is ours. Let us thank God in a litany ol | 


praise for the world of beauty. I shall name 
some things we know of and enjoy, and you 
may respond with the prayer, “To thee we 
give thanks, O Lord of life and beauty,” 
after each thing is mentioned. Let us bow 
our heads and pray. 


LITANY OF PRAISE: 


Leader: For beauty of sky and cloud; for | 


sunset color and the gleam of starlight and 
moonlight; for rainbows after storm— 
Response: To thee we give thanks, O Lord 
of life and beauty. 
Leader: For water glimmering in the sun- 


light, rushing in mountain brooks, thunder- | 


ing over waterfalls, curling in white-capped 
beauty on the beach, mirroring trees and 
mountains in a still lake— 

Response: To thee we give thanks,’ O 
Lord of life and beauty. 

Leader: For the glory of flowers: flaming 
poppies, fragile anemonies, gay zinnias; 
fragrant roses; soft-petaled chrysanthemums 
ane all the other beauties in garden and 

elds 

Response: To thee we give thanks, O Lord 
of life and beauty. 

Leader: For beauty of living things: the 
swift flight of birds, soft fur of kittens, 
friendly eyes of dogs, whiteness of sheep in 
the pasture, speed of galloping horses, 
strange and wonderful color and form of 
insects and fish and creatures of all sorts— 

Response: To thee we give thanks, O Lord 
of life and beauty. 


1]f slides are not available locally for the subjects 
mentioned they may be ordered either through your 
denominational publishing house or from the Society 
for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Illinois. The code number following title indicates the 


SVE slide for each subject. “ 
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104:14 (for cattle or sheep pastur- | 


Pictures in books and maga- } 
zines; color slides taken by our friends and | 


Leader: And for all beauty of thy world, 
wherever we find it, in color or form, in 


, sound or in sight, in fragrance or move- 


J 


_ ment— 


Response: To thee we give thanks, O Lord 


| of life and beauty. Amen. 


| 


BENEDICTION 


{| November 13 


S| 


| Tueme: For a World of Order 


y 


I 
: 


ci 


Unless you happen to be able to arrange a 
panel of the four seasons, use the same ar- 
rangement for the worship center as was 
used last week. 

PretupEe: “God of the Earth, the Sky, the 

Sea’” 


| Catt to WorsuiP: (as for last week) 
|| Hymw: “God of the Earth, the Sky, the Sea” 


| 


| 


Prayer: For all thy goodness and thy great- 
ness, O God, we give thee thanks. Thou 
hast filled the earth with thy riches. Guide 
us aright as we delight in them, that we 
may use them ever to thine honor and 
glory. Amen. 

Hymn: “This is My Father’s World” 

Leaver: God’s world is a place of beauty. It 
is also a place of the most marvelous 
order. The most intricate machine ever 
made by man does not equal the wonderful 
pattern and order of the most ordinary 
things in our daily life. Several of our 
juniors are going to speak of examples of 
the order that is found in God’s world? 

THe Wortp or Orper: (By as many juniors 
as are needed.) 

1. I like to think of the way in which the 
sun and the earth and the moon, the planets 
and their moons, the stars and the comets, 


| all move according to a wonderful orderly 


plan. 

2. I like to think of the sea and its tides, 
and how there can be published tide-tables, 
telling just how high the tide will be, in any 
place in all the world, on any day or night 
of all the year. It all falls into a pattern, a 
wonderful exact pattern, planned by God for 
the world. 

3. I like to think of the patterns of petals 
in flowers, how daisy petals always stand out 
in a halo round the center, and pansy petals 
form a funny little face, and rose petals 
curl around the golden heart, and lilies have 
wonderful trumpets, and lilies of the valley 
hang silver bells from their stalks. 

4. I like to think of the seasons. Winter 
and spring and summer and fall, always fol- 
lowing each other and never failing. God’s 
plan for seasons is a wonderful one. 

5. I like to think of wind currents, that 
can be used for flying, so that birds can 
coast for long, long minutes and go higher 
and higher. I like to think of how we are 
learning the pattern of wind, and can foretell 
what weather will be like and when it will 
be hot or cold or calm or stormy. 

6. I like to think of the way things grow: 
how a seed becomes leaves and stem and 
trunk and branches and flowers; how a tiny 
chick becomes a golden pheasant shining in 
the autumn sunlight; how a tadpole becomes 
a bullfrog with a deep deep voice; how a 
baby becomes a strong man or a beautiful 
woman; how flowers become fruit. 

7. I like to think of how thoughts grow; 
how kind thoughts bring kind words and 


2In Singing Worship. 

® Projected slides could again be used with these 
presentations, if desired. Some of those used last week 
could be shown again. In addition, slides showing 
the seasons: spring, BI 100; summer, AR 191; autumn, 
AC 329; and winter, AC 119; and one of a sea gull in 
flight, AM 10, might also be used. (See footnote 
7 on page 26.) 
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kind acts; how faces of people who think 

good thoughts become faces you love and 

trust; how following God’s way makes you 
grow into a person quite different from what 
you would be otherwise. 

LeapEer: We could go on and on and on and 
on, thinking about God’s orderly world 
and speaking of the wonders of his world 
of order that are all around us. But in- 
stead let us read together the poem, 
“Maker of the Planets” (Hymns for Junior 
Worship). God’s laws of order reach out 
into all our lives and into all the world, 
as the poem reminds us. 

Porm: “Maker of the Planets” (read by all 
the juniors or by just one) 

OFFERING SERVICE: (As for November 6) 

BENEDICTION 


November 20 


THEME: For Seedtime and Harvest 
A picture of a harvest scene may be used 

at the worship’ center, or an arrangement of 

wheat and fruits. 

Openinc Hymn: 
Earth and Sea” 

PRAYER: By the leader, thanking God for the 
world in which we live; for the beauty 
that is in the world; for its orderly pro- 
cesses by which we live; and for his bounti- 
ful provision for the needs of mankind. 

Leaver: This is Thanksgiving week (or, We 
have been thinking during this month of 
those things for which we thank God) and 
today our thoughts are to be about seed- 
time and harvest. Let us.sing our thanks 
to God for the good gifts of life and 
health and food. 

Hymn: “We Plough the Fields” 

PoEemM: (to be read by a teacher or older 
junior who has prepared carefully to do 
so.) 

Now sing we a song for the harvest; 

Thanksgiving and honor and praise, 

For all that the bountiful Giver 

Hath given to gladden our days. 


“OQ Lord of Heaven and 


For grasses of upland and lowland, 

For fruits of the garden and field, 

For gold which the mine and the furrow 
To delver and husbandman yield. 


And thanks for the harvest of beauty, 
For that which the hands cannot hold, 
The harvest eyes only can gather, 

And only our hearts can enfold. 


O thou who art Lord of the harvest, 

The Giver who gladdens our days, 

Our hearts are forever repeating, 

Thanksgiving and honor and praise. 
—Joun W. CuHapwick, 1871 


BIBLE Story: 


THE FEAstT or INGATHERING 

Nehemiah had finished rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem. And the leaders of the people 
had been called together to hear the reading 
of the Law. For many years, with no one to 
guide them, the Jews had neglected the 
observances of the law. Ezra, the priest, and 
Nehemiah, who had come back from Persia 
to rebuild the walls, were ready now to re- 
establish old practices of religion. 

It was the seventh month of the year,—the 
month when harvest was coming to a close, 
and farmers were gathering in the crops that 
would feed them through the coming year. 

Ezra and others read to the leaders of the 
people from the neglected books of the law. 
And they came to the place that told of a 
feast that was to be celebrated each year! 
It was to be celebrated in the seventh month! 
They read with deep interest. None of them 


BIBLE PicTURE BOOKS 
2 me g2 fo 
FOR CHILDREN | 


is for angels 


ABC STORIES of JESUS 
MiLpreD SpEAKES EDWARDS 
A delightful combination of alphabet rhymes, brief stories, 
and Bible verses—all centered in the life of Jesus. Full-page, 
colored pictures illustrate each alphabet-story True to the 
Bible. Gold stamped cloth cover features a full-color picture of 
Jesus and a child. Size 612x9. Ages 4 to 8 Price $1.75 


BIBLE HOMES and FAMILIES 
Mitprep Speakes Epwarps 
Interesting experiences of Bible children, homes, and fam- 
ilies. Twenty-five interesting stories, with full-page four-color 
Bible pictures. Blue cloth binding. Ages 4 to 8. Price $1.75 


STORIES of JESUS for BOYS and GIRLS 
EtHet M. PHILiips 
Child’s level stories and pictures about Jesus. An aid to 
family worship. Ages 6 to 10 Cloth cover Price $1.75 


BIBLE BOYS and GIRLS 
Etuer M. Puiiiirs 
Written by a Christian mother to help build Christian char- 
acter in boys and girls 6 to 10. Stories and pictures about 
children of the Bible. Price $1.75 


BIBLE PICTURE ABC BOOK 
Etsie E. EGERMEIER 
The classic, long-time favorite Bible ABC for 6- to 10-year= 
olds. Stories, pictures, memory words, linked with each letter 
of the alphabet. Price $1.75 


Ask for Descriptive Circular on Bible Picture Storybooks 


Warnew Gross BUY FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS 


SUPPLIES DEALER 
ANDERSON 1, INDIANA 


SAVE A-CHILD’S LIFE 


FOR $10 
A MONTH 


OUR 
MISSIONARIES 
ARE STILL 
IN CHINA 


Orphanage: 
Report from 
Loyang 


«“«. |. to realize how greatly they have been helping 
these youngsters since the war ended... children 
supported by American funds have food and clothing 
and opportunity to attend school, whereas they 
would have been destitute and perhaps dead, if we 
had closed down our orphanage .. . If we had the 
funds it would be easy to take another hundred poor 
destitute children.’’ e 


FOR ONLY $10 YOU CAN 
SAVE A CHILD’S LIFE 


Americans cannot afford to desert 450 million 
Chinese, the great majority of whom are still 
our friends. The present situation should be a 
challenge to any real Christian. If we cannot 
say, ‘‘Here am I, Lord, send me,’’ we can say, 
“Here is my money, Lord, send it.’’ Thousands 
of children face starvation in the 
flight of 30 million Chinese refu- 
gees. Many will die if we do not 
help them and help them soon. 
A child may be fed for five 
dollars a month or ‘‘adopt- 
ed’’ for ten dollars a month. 
You can correspond with your 
“adopted”’ child. 


RS Sa ai te Re 


1 Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke | 
CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. | 
i RICHMOND 4, VA. 


I (Member Foreign Missions Conference of N.A.) | 
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could remember ever having celebrated the 
feast of harvest in the way that the book 
of the Law said it should be done. 

“Not since the time of Joshua has this 
been done,” said Nehemiah. “But we will 
begin and do it. The feast is supposed to 
start on the 15th day of the month. That 
gives us time to get word to all the people 
in Jerusalem, and also to those who live in 
the countryside round about.” 

So messengers went forth and proclaimed 
to the people everywhere that God’s Word 
commanded that the harvest feast be cele- 
brated with the people living in leafy booths 
that they had made. “Go out into the moun- 
tains,” said the messengers, “cut down 
branches of olives and wild olives and myrtle 
trees and the branches of palms and other 
thick trees. Make booths of them.” 

“Where?” said the people. 

“In your courtyard, or on your rooftop, or 
in the space before the Temple, or in the 
broad open places before the gates—where- 
ever there is space, build the booths and 
live in them for the eight days of the feast.” 

The people did as they were told. What 
fun it was for the children! Other work was 
put aside and everyone joined in the services 
and the feasting of the eight days. 

“Thanks to God for seedtime and harvest,” 
said the people happily. 

And there was great gladness among them 
as they gathered together to remember the 
goodness of God and to rejoice with feasting 
and singing for the bountiful provision that 
he had made for their needs. 

OFFERING SERVICE (as for November 6) 
BENEDICTION 


November 27 


Tueme: For Hearts Willing to Share 

Use a picture of sharing, for the worship 
center. A picture of Jonathan giving David 
a gift, or of the little maid telling the 
Syrian captain’s wife about Elisha, or of 
children bringing flowers to Jesus, or of Paul 
preaching, would be suitable. 

Oreninc Hymn: “God of the Earth, the Sky, 
the Sea” 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 

ScripTurRE: Psalm 95:1-7, in unison if pos- 
sible. 

Hymn: “O Lord of Heaven and Earth and 

Sea” 

OFFERING SERVICE (as for November 6) 
LEADER: 

We sing our thanks to God for all that he 
has given us. We thank him for the world 
of beauty; for its orderly processes; for 
seedtime and harvest and other provision for 
human needs. We give thanks to him in song 
and in prayer. But there is another way of 
giving thanks, That is through hearts willing 
to share what comes to us with those who 
would otherwise be without it. God counts 
on us to share his bountiful provision with 
others. Today we shall listen to several. ac- 


counts from the Bible of times when people 
shared. 


Brste Accounts: to be read from the Bible 
or given in their own words by several 
juniors. 

1. I Samuel 18:1-5. (Add these words:) It 
was a happy time for everyone, because each 
was helping the other to have what he was 
able to give. 


2. II Kings 5:1-4. (Add these words:) 


The little maid gave what she had, the 


knowledge that Elisha with God’s help could 
cure Naaman. And so he did. 

3. Acts 14:21-23. (Add these words:) 
Paul had the glad message of the coming 
of Jesus to tell. He could not rest content 
to keep it to himself. It was something he 
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had to share with as much of the rest of the 
world as he could reach. 


LEADER: 

Each of us can share. We can help make 
it possible for others to enjoy the beauty of 
God’s world. We can help others to know 
that God loves them because through our 
loving concern for them we share food and 


clothing and shelter and medical care and } 
the help of Christian teachers and ministers. | 
We can use what God has given us to make | 
his way known upon earth. And that is-one | 
of the best ways of thanking him and praising } 
him. l 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
BENEDICTION 


Junior High Department 


By Stella Tombaugh Hazzard* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: Seekers for Freedom 


For the Leader 


November and thankfulness for the free- 
dom we enjoy in our great country seem to 
fit together. The theme, Seekers for Freedom, 


has infinite possibilities and: might be de-_— 


veloped in many different ways. 

When your worship committee meets to 
plan for the month of November, they may 
wish to think about the many reasons they 
should be grateful to God for his leadership. 
These services are quite varied. If they 
give groups of junior highs suggestions 
which help them build their own services, 
they will have been worthwhile. The outline 
of these services has been kept very simple 
in the hopes that young people may realize 
that they can plan and conduct services. 
Always keep before the young people the 
fact that the primary purpose of worship is 
to learn more about God and to seek his 
presence. 

Have you ever tried learning a hymn 
that is appropriate to the theme and then 
using it throughout the month? Walter 
Russell Bowie’s great hymn “God of the 
Nations, who from dawn of days*hast led 
Thy people in their widening ways,’ would 
be ideal for this month and theme. The words 
are sometimes set to the stirring tune 
“National Hymn.” This hymn tune is 
familiar to many as the tune used in “God 


of Our Fathers.” It might be used as a . 


prelude throughout the month. If there is a 
young person in your group who plays the 
trumpet it would add to carry out the sug- 
gestion of the trumpets at the beginning. 
Junior highs are perfectly capable, with 
some adult encouragement and sometimes a 
suggestion or two, of arranging the worship 
center, telling the stories, working out 
litanies and composing prayers, and con- 
ducting the entire service. Help them to 
make the worship truly their own. If they use 
their own words the service will become more 
meaningful to themselves and to their 
friends. It is far more effective to have the 
stories told rather than read. They will be 
able to do this if they will read them over 
a few times. Encourage them to make their 
own prayers in a simple, natural way. 
Seekers of Freedom! The runaway Hebrew 
slaves sought freedom. Under Moses they 
followed God’s leadership. From a dis- 
organized complaining mob they grew into 
a great nation. The Ten Commandments, 


* Bloomington, Illinois. Wife of Dr. Lowell Hazzard, 
professor of religion at Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Secretary of Youth of North Central Jurisdiction 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church. 


which God gave them, can guide us too. ~ ! 
The early settlers of the United States | 
sought freedom and founded a great nation. 
From the glories and achievements of the | 
past we turn, on the Sunday before Thanks- | 
giving to one our greatest present-day | 


_challenges—to welcome the “Delayed Pil- | 
grims”—the displaced people who now seek |/ 
freedom and a chance to use their talents, ip 


training and skills to help build great nations | 
where they and others can be free. 


The last service of the unit is built around || 


a true story of the modern achievement of |) 


some Italian youth who seeks to build a city | 


of brotherly love in a country where war . 
and fascism so recently held sway. i 

All power to seekers for freedom—past, |/ 
present and future! 


November 6 


THEME: The Runaway Slaves Become a } 

Great Nation ; 
Worsuip CENTER: 

In most groups there is someone who does 
good lettering. A poster with the abbreviated 
commandments, as they are given in the 
story used in this service, would be effective | 
as a center. Perhaps your artist would like | 
to try illuminated lettering or use coloring 
in some way. Or he might prefer to draw 
the two tablets of stone with the numbers 
I-X as is done in so many church windows. 
Either of these, centered on a draped stand 


and with or without candles, would be |) 


an appropriate center. Another possibility | 
would be to have a Bible open to Exodus 20 
on your center. Or you can probably find an 
appropriate picture of Moses and the Ten } 
Commandments in your church school file 
of pictures. 


PreLuve: “God of the Nations” 
National Hymn) 
Catt to WorsHIP: 
Leader: “‘O give thanks unto the Lord; for | 
he is good.” i 
Response: “For his lovingkindness endur- 
eth forever.” 
Leader: “To Him that led his people | 
through the wilderness.” 
Response: “For his lovingkindness endur- — 
eth forever.” | 
Leader: “And gave their land for a | 
heritage.” i 
Response: “For his lovingkindness endur- | 


eth forever.” 
—Psalm 136:1, 16, 21. 
Hymn: “God of the Nations.” 
OFFERING 
Srory: 


(Tune— | 


Staves LEARN TO BE FREE 
Long years ago there was a man by the 
name of Jacob who had twelve sons. Of all 
his sons, Joseph was his favorite. To him 
1In The New Hymnal for American Youth, The 
Pilgrim Hymnal, the Abingdon Hymnal, etc. 
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Jacob gave special gifts and favors. Of 
course this made Joseph cocky and his 
brothers jealous. 

One day when Joseph came out to where 
his older brothers were herding their sheep, 
they seized him and put him into a pit. Then 
when some traders came along they sold 
Joseph to them. These traders took him to 
Egypt and there sold him to a high official 
as a slave. After many difficulties Joseph 
gained the confidence of the ruler of the 
land. Finally he became chief food adminis- 
trator and second only to Pharaoh on the 
throne. 

During a time of great famine his brothers 
came to Egypt seeking grain. Joseph recog- 
nized them and forgave them. He even 
invited them to come with their father, their 
families and their herds and servants to live 
in Egypt. The Pharaoh gave them the fertile 
land of Goshen in which to live. 

Years ,passed. There were other rulers 
who had not known Joseph. The Hebrews 
multiplied and the Egyptians were afraid. 
So they made the Hebrews slaves. Often 
cruel whips whistled through the air as they 
lashed the slaves as they toiled. Being a slave 
was hard to bear. 

Then one day, Moses came. Now Moses 
was a Hebrew who had been born in Egypt 
but had been adopted by the princess of the 
land. When a young man, he hdd seen an 
Egyptian mistreating a Hebrew slave. Moses 
angrily had struck the slave driver and 
killed him. Then he hid the body in the 
sand. When he realized that people knew he 
had killed the overseer, Moses fled from the 
country to Midian. There he later married 
the daughter of a desert priest and spent 
long years tending his father-in-law’s sheep. 
But he could not forget the Hebrew slaves. 

It was when he was tending the sheep 
near Mt. Sinai that he realized God was 
telling him he must go back to Egypt to free 
the Hebrew slaves. He seemed to hear a 
Voice saying, “I am the God of thy fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.” “I have surely seen the 
affliction of my people that are in Egypt, 
and have heard their cry by reason of their 
taskmasters . . . and J am come down to 
deliver them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, . . . Come now, therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou 
mayest bring forth my people the children 
of Israel out of Egypt.” (Exodus 3:7-10) 

Moses did not want to go back to Egypt. 
At first he made all sorts of excuses. But 
finally, he determined he would return to 
carry out God’s command. 

Strange things happened: -Moses_knew it 
was not his strength or wisdom which ac- 
complished things, but the Lord’s. Everything 
worked against the Egyptians. At last the 
Pharaoh became convinced that Moses and 
the Hebrews had a powerful God working 
with them. “Go,” he said, speeding them 
forth in the middle of the night, “Take your 
flocks and herds and be gone.” Before 
morning a motley crowd of ex-slaves were on 
their way to freedom. 


Moses found his troubles were just begin- 
ning. These slaves were excited about their 
freedom but they didn’t want to work unless 
they had to. They did not seem to know how 
to cooperate. They were selfish and undis- 
ciplined. They thought being free meant 
they could do whatever they wished. They 
complained about the difficulties of desert 
travel, but Moses, under God’s guidance, 
was able to bring them through. They 
crossed the Sea of Reeds; they were fed 
and had water even in the desert: 

It is hard for slaves to become truly free. 
They must learn to cooperate, to be depend- 
able, to take responsibility. How could Moses 
develop a free nation from this complaining, 
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often quarrelsome group of ex-slaves? 

Instead of taking the direct route to 
Canaan which led past well-guarded forts, 
Moses guided them toward the holy mountain 
where he had met the Lord God. They passed 
through the marshy land of the Sea of 
Reeds, and went across the flat and burning 
sands of the arid desert toward the great 
granite mountain which arose majestically 
in sheer jagged summits of many colored 
rock. Often the top of Mt. Sinai was hidden 
by heavy black clouds which were some- 
times broken by flashes of lightning and 
fiery volcanic eruptions. Moses had long 
talks with the ex-slaves as they camped at 
the foot of Mt. Sinai. He told them that the 
Lord God would be their God and would 
lead them into Canaan, if they would be 
loyal to Him. 

One day the mountain began to smoke. 
Flames of fire began to shoot from its 
summit. There were deep rumblings down 
deep inside and the earth shook. Moses dis- 
appeared up the mountain side. Then all 
were afraid. Would they ever see their 
leader again? Several days later he returned 
bringing them ten great laws on tablets of 
stone. These laws, in brief, said: 

. No other gods. 

. No graven images. 

. Take not the name of the Lord God in 
vain. 

Remember the sabbath. 

Honor thy father and mother. 
Thou shall not kill. 

Thou shall not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
. Thou shalt not covet. 

These laws were from the Lord God 
himself. They were not to be broken on 
pain of death. 

It took long years for these run-away slaves 
to become a nation. But with these laws to 
guide them and under the leadership of the 
Lord God and through their faith in God, 
they finally came into their “Promised Land” 
and became a great nation. 


SOSNATR we 


— 


Prayer: God, our Father, we have been 
hearing about the way you led Moses and 
the Hebrews. We want you to be our 
Leader, too. Help us to open our hearts 
to your teachings. Help us to learn to be 
still and know that thou art God. Guide 
us in all we do and say. Amen. 

CLosinc Hymn: “Dare to be Brave, Dare to 
be True” or “The Voice of God is Calling” 
or “O God Our Help in Ages Past” 


November 13 


Tueme: Early Settlers of the U.S.A. 

Worsuip CENTER: Many history and refer- 
ence books have double page facsimiles of 
the Declaration of Independence. Such a 
book, open and propped up a little in the 
back so the light of candles would fall 
on it, would be good. Another possibility 
would be a picture of the Pilgrims. 

PRELUDE: “God of the Nations” (or such a 
hymn as “Be Strong! We Are Not Here 
to Play”) 

Catt To WorsuIp: 

I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, 

My soul shall be joyful in my God... 

For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, 

And as the garden causeth the things 

That are sown in it to spring forth; 

So the Lord God will cause righteousness 

And praise to spring forth before all the 
nations. 

—Isaiah 61:10a, 11. 

Hymn: “God of the Nations” (or “Faith 
of Our Fathers,” or “Be Strong!”) 

OFFERING 
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READING OF ExcERPT FROM DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
TALK: “Early Settlers” (If desired this could 
be easily made into a skit.) 
Ernesto from South America was talking 
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with some friends on a Midwest college 
campus. Said Martin: “Strange that South 
America and North America have developed 
quite differently when we have so much in 
common.” 

“That is not strange,” replied Ernesto. 
“North America and South America were 
settled by entirely different types of people. 
You remember the people who came to 
South America were in search of gold and 
conquest. They came to plunder and exploit. 
The early settlers in North America came to 
found homes where they could be free—free 
to worship as they wished, free to speak their 
thoughts, free to govern themselves, free 
from tyranny.” . 

“T had not thought of it,” said Hal, “but 
there were the Pilgrims, and men like 
William Penn and Roger Williams and—” 

Maurice broke in, ‘““Remember in Governor 
William Bradford’s Journal of ‘Plimoth 
Plantation’ he tells how forty-eight men of 
the Plymouth colony met in the cabin of 
the Mayflower to draw up ‘ye first founda- 
tion of their government’ and to frame such 
‘just and equall laws... 
most meet and-convenient for ye generall 
goode of ye colonie.’ The Pilgrims were 
founding a land of equal opportunities.” 

Then Hal spoke up: “I’ve been reading 
recently of how the Puritans who came and 
settled in Boston, seeking freedom to wor- 
ship in their own way, chose as their motto 
‘Sicut Patribus, Sit Deus Nobis!’ which is 
the Latin for ‘As with our Fathers, so God 
be with us.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Martin, “There were the 
Puritans in Massachusetts, the Episcopalians 
in Virginia, and the Friends who sought 
refuge from religious persecution by found- 
ing ‘Penn’s Woods’ or Pennsylvania where 
William Penn promised the colonists they 
should ‘be governed by laws of your own 
making, and live a free, and, if you will, 
a sober, industrious people.’ He said every 
man was to be permitted to vote and. to 
worship as he pleased. They even called 
their town ‘Philadelphia,’ the city ‘of 
‘brotherly love.’ William Penn’s justice and 
fairness to the Indians really paid off in the 
lack of warfare with the Indians.” 

And Hal summed up how they were all 
thinking as he said slowly, “I guess the 
U.S.A. was settled by the kind of folks that 
helped make it the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

Lirany: “Those who Work for Freedom” 

Leader: For the early settlers of our land 
who worked to attain liberty and freedom. 

All: We thank thee, God, our Father. 

Leader: For courageous men everywhere 
who work today for brotherhood. 

All: We thank thee, God, our Father. 

Leader: For all who seek to share God’s 
good gifts with others. 

All: We thank thee, God, our Father. 
Ciosinc Hymn: “Rise up, O men of God” 


or “We Would Be Building” 


November 20 


THEME: Delayed Pilgrims 

WorsuHip CENTER: A picture of the Statue 
of Liberty hung above a softly draped 
table on which are lighted red, white and 
blue candles. 

PRELUDE: “God of — the 
“America the Beautiful”) 

CALL TO WorsHIP: 

Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live 

And so Jehovah, the God of hosts, will be 
with you... 

Hate the evil, and love the good, 

And establish justice. —Amos 5:14, l5a 


Hymn: “God of the Nations” or “America 
the Beautiful” 


Nations” (or 


as shall be thought _ 


ScripTuRE: Matthew 25:31-40 

OFFERING 

Sxit:) (If preferred, visual materials might 
be used in place of the skit. See the list on 
page 36 of the July-August International 

Journal.) 

Your Tirep, Your Poor 

A Boy: We sure have a wonderful country, 
great plains’ and valleys, wide, open spaces 
where the air is pure and freedom reigns 
and plenty of mountains and lakes thrown 
in. Boy! ’’m glad ’m an American. Good 
old U.S.A.—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave! 

A Girl: Yes, we can be proud of our 
country and all it stands for. I like to watch 
our flag waving high on a flagpole. I get all 
prickly with pride when I look even at a 
picture of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor. I remember the first time I 
saw it and read the inscription: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, ° 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


_free, 

The ‘wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore: 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me, 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

Voice: “Your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free!” There are 800,000 Dis- 
placed Persons (Delayed Pilgrims) in 
Europe. They are under the care of the 
International Refugee Organization of the 
United Nations—but only until June 30, 
1950! 

Boy: So what? 

Voice: The Jews have plans to resettle 
every Jewish D.P. by the end of 1949. The 
Catholics are working to bring the Catholic 
D.P.’s to U.S.A. Are you and your church 
ready to help resettle some of the thousands 
of Protestants? 

Girl: Who are these “Delayed Pilgrims”? 

Voice: “Thousands of homeless men, 
women and children who are survivors of 
Nazi concentration camps and slave labor 
battalions. Millions of workers transferred 
forcibly by the Reich to build up a labor 
reservoir depleted by war losses and army 
conscription. The families and individuals 
from Baltic States who fled before advanc- 
ing Soviet armies at the end of the war. Also 
included are those who fled their homelands 
in the immediate aftermath of the war be- 
cause of persecution, because of their race, 
religion or political belief.’ 

Girls: Just what is necessary before one 
of these Delayed Pilgrims can come to the 
United States? 

Voice: Assurances that there will be (1) 
a job which does not displace any other 


‘worker. (2) Housing that is safe and sani- 


tary. (3) Transportation costs from port of 
arrival in U.S. to place of final destination 
and (4) the assurance that these D.P.’s 
will not become a charge on public funds.” 

Boy: I read recently that Director-General 
William Tuck of the International Refugee 
Organization says “Today, Displaced Per- 
sons are like normal people anywhere in all 
ways save one—they have no home.” * Seems 
to me any community or church should be 
able to make those assurances for at least 
one family. 

Boy and Girl: 1 wonder! 

Girl: Surely there is something we can do. 

Voice: (gradually fading out) “Give me 
your tired, your poor, Your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free.” 


Hymn: “Peace in Our Time, O Lord” or 
“America” 


2“You Wanted to Know”—a Church World Service 
bulletin. 

8 Church World Service leaflet No. 2, *‘D.P’s Our 
Urgent Christian Obligation’. 
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CLOSING PRAYER: 

“T do not thank thee Lord, that I have bread 
to eat while others starve. 

Nor yet for work to do while empty hands 
solicit heaven; 

Nor for a body strong while other bodies 
flatten beds of pain, 

No, not for these do I give thanks. 


But I am grateful, Lord, because my meager 
loaf I may divide; 

And that my busy hands may move to meet 
another’s need. 

Because my doubled strength I may expend 
to steady one who faints, 

Yes, for all these do I give thanks.” 


—Janie Alford from Church World Service 
bulletin. 


November 27 


THEME: Agape—the 

Brotherly Love 
Worsuip Center: A picture of Jesus and his 

disciples, or a Madonna. 
PRELUDE: “God of the Nations” or “O Young 

and Fearless Prophet” 
Catt To Worsuip: (If desired, this may be 

sung to the tune of America.) 

“Lord of all truth and right 

In Whom alone is might, 

On Thee we call! 

And may the nations see 

That. men should brothers be, 

And form one family! 

God save us all.” 

(Written by Stecrriep MAHLMANN, 1815) 
Hymn: Sing the hymn you have used as a 

prelude. 
Scripture: John 15:12 
OFFERING SERVICE 
Story: “A New Town of Brotherly Love” 

World War II was over and the young 
Italian soldiers were home again. Home! 
That word had meant loved ones, a house 
with books, art, music, beauty, and a 
garden. That was what they had remembered 
‘and looked forward to during all the weary 
war years. Now they had returned to find 


Modern City of 


ruined towns, hungry children who were 
poorly and scantily clothed, and sick folks. 

Everywhere was talk of more war, anger, 
quarreling, hate! All the hardships and 
suffering of war had not brought freedom 
nor peace. 

They themselves could not forget the 
bloody battles, the dead comrades, and the 
horrors of war amid these wretched condi- 
tions and in this oppressive atmosphere of 
hate. How they longed for freedom from 
hate and quarreling."Would men never learn 
to love again? 

One day a few of them climbed the moun- 
tain. Up where the air was pure and where 
they were surrounded by the beauty of 
nature, the bickerings and quarreling of 
men seemed very useless. Looking out over 
the lovely Waldensian valley they felt a new 
peace. If only they could bring their loved 
ones here and start anew! Well, why not? 
Was it impossible? Why not build a place 
where they and their families could live 
together as Christians? Where their children 
could learn to love instead of hate? 

That is how it all started—the new town 
in the mountains overlooking the beautiful 
Waldensian valley in Italy. There some 
ex-soldiers and their families and. the 
families of some of the soldiers who did not 
return, are striving to live together as the 
first Christians did—with brotherly love and 
mutual helpfulness. They call their com- 
munity “Agape” {pronounced ag’-a-pé] after 
the Greek word meaning “Brotherly Love.” 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” or “Have Thine 
Own Way, Lord”, or “Blest Be the Tie 
that Binds” 

Ciosinc Prayer: All over the world there 
are Christians who are seeking to live 
more nearly as Jesus taught. Let us bow 
and pray together the prayer of a Chinese 
Christian junior high age youth: 

“Our Father, please help me root out 
of my heart all fear and hate, all pride 
and greed, for those are the things that 
make war possible. Help me to love 
everyone. Amen.” 
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THEME FoR NovemsBer: Hands 


For the Leader 


Let the point of interest for your worship 
center for the first three meetings of the 
month be a print of Durer’s “Praying 
Hands.” For the fourth Sunday use a copy 
of Manning de V. Lee’s “Whom Shall I 
Send?” The first is available at any de- 
nominational bookstore, and the second may 


be purchased from the Board of Christian’ 


Education of the 
U.S.A." 


Presbyterian Church, 


*Associate Editor, Board of Christian Education, 
United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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November 6 
THEME: Christ's Hands 


PRELUDE: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

Catt To Worsuip: (The first stanza to be 
read by the leader, the next two read by 
the audience and the last stanza sung by 
all.) 


Awake, my soul, and with the sun 

Thy daily stage of duty run: 

Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 

To pay thy morning sacrifice. 

Lord, I my vows to Thee renew: 

Disperse my sins as morning dew, 

Guard my first springs of thought and will, 

And with Thyself my spirit fill. 

Direct, control, suggest, this day, 

All I design, or do, or say; 

That all my powers, with all their might, 

In Thy sole glory may unite. 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise Him, all creatures here below; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
—Tuomas Ken, 1709 


Sone: “I Think When I Read That Sweet 
Story of Old” 


INvocaTION: 

We come to thee, our Father, with hands 
uplifted in prayer for thy guidance and di- 
rection now and throughout this day and the 
week that stretches out before us. In the 
name of Jesus Christ who laid his hands on 
the little children and blessed them. Amen. 


ScripTuRE: (By five readers) Introduce by 
saying, “Listen to some of the things Jesus 
did with his hands.” 

Luke 13:10-13 

Luke 7:11-15 

Luke 9:12-17 

John 20:24-28 

Luke 24:50-51 _ 

Mepitation: “The Hands of Christ” 

Hands are wonderful thingss Hold yours 
up for a moment and look at them. Move 
your fingers; think of all that you can do with 
your hands. Try to imagine what it would 
be like to be without hands. 

Did you ever look at the tiny hand of a 
baby, pink and soft but perfectly formed, 
with dimpled fingers and tiny, oval finger- 
nails? What a power is in those little hands! 

Today, let us think of Christ’s hands. The 
verses of Scripture read to us mentioned 
some of the things Christ did with his 
hands. He healed those who were sick, he 
raised people from the dead, he lifted his 
hands in blessing or let them rest on the 
heads of little children in benediction. He 
broke the bread before eating and left us 
an example of the most fitting way to begin 
a meal. He often lifted his hands in prayer. 
He once raised his hand in holy indignation 
at those who had made his Father’s house a 
“den of thieves.” Those healing, tender 
hands were finally tied behind his back 
while he was scourged and spit upon and at 
last they were upraised while cruel nails 
were put through them. And finally, he lifted 
his, hands in blessing on his followers and 
pronounced his last words, “Go ye, there- 
fore.” 

People who felt the touch of Christ’s 
hands were different afterward. No person 
can come into close touch with him and re- 
main the same. 

We too, may feel the touch of his hand if 
we do not allow any barrier to come between 
him and us.. The touch of his hand can 
smooth out every difficulty, answer every 
question, calm every fear and satisfy every 
longing and desire. 

Soto: “The Teuch of His Hand on Mine” 

Mepiration (Continued) : 

The hands of Christ were gentle hands; 
there was healing in their touch. When they 
were laid on a fevered brow, there was rest 
and relief for the sufferer. Christ’s hands 
were compassionate hands; there was com- 
fort in their touch. When they were laid on 
a troubled soul, there was peace for the dis- 
tressed. Christ’s hands were strong hands; 
there was strength to uphold the right. When 
they wielded the whip of cords, evil men fled 
before them. Christ’s hands were out- 
stretched hands; they pointed the way up- 
ward and forward. Christ’s hands were 
wonderful hands. They were nail-torn and 
pierced for me. Shall I not give him the use 
of my hands in return? 

OFFERING: 

(Before the offering:) We give back to 
thee, our Father, what thou hast given into 
our hands. We do not present a gift but re- 
turn to thee what is thine own. Bless us in 
this service. Amen. 

(After the offering:) Accept what our 
hands have brought to thee. May we keep our 
hands clean and strong and useful for thee. 
Amen. 
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November 13 
THEME: Hands That Bless 


PreLupE: “O, Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” 

SILENT PRAYER: (The leader stands with 
bowed head while the pianist plays again 
a verse or two of the prelude, softly. This 
will suggest to the group. a moment of 
silent prayer. 


Hymn: “God, Who Touchest Earth With 
Beauty” 


‘ScripTuRE: Mark 10:13-16 (To be read in 


unison ) 
PRAYER LITAny: 

Leader: O God, who art the Father of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. i 

Response: We thank thee for Christ's 
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hands and for the example he left for us in 
his use of them. 

Leader: Christ laid his hands in blessing 
on the heads of little children. 

Response: Help us never to slight or neg- 
lect those who are smaller, younger than we, 
or who hold a seemingly insignificant place. 

Leader: Christ’s hands were a blessing to 
those who were ill and distressed. 

Response: Help us, O God to be a blessing 
to the lonely, the sick, the discouraged and 
the needy ones of our neighborhood. 

Leader: Christ’s hands were a blessing to 
his friends and associates as they broke bread 
with him. 

Response: Our Father, make us a blessing 
to those about us. May we never exert a bad 
influence but always be the means of helping 
our acquaintances and friends to be their 
finest and best selves. 

Leader: Christ’s hands pointed to the 
world and said, “Go ye.” 

Response: We give ourselves to thee, O 
God,-and._we would be used of thee in the 


_bringing in of Christ's Kingdom. Make us 


bearers of the Good News in every action 
and contact of every day. 

All: In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 

Soto: “Saviour, Thy Dying Love” 
OFFERING DeEpIcATION: (Before the offering 
is received) 

Leader: We acknowledge that all of the 
blessings that are ours have come from 
thy hand. 

Response: We now bring to thee a grateful 
offering to show our gratitude and to 
give thee thanks. 

All: In the name of Jesus Christ, God’s 
greatest of all gifts. Amen. 

LEADER: “Thankful for Freedom” 

November is a special month of remem- 

brance and of thankfulness for us because 


_our Thanksgiving Day comes at this time of 


year. We are reminded again and again of 
the blessings that are ours as American peo- 
ple. These blessings that are a part of our 
heritage are often taken for granted since 
we have never known anything else. Perhaps . 
we do not fully appreciate them because we 
have done nothing to earn them. 

The word freedom has been tossed around 
so lightly that its true meaning is little 
appreciated by those of us who have always 
enjoyed it. This was impressed on me, re- 
cently, as a young foreign student who has 
spent the winter here, prepared to return to 
her home. We spoke of America and of her 
shortcomings and failure to live up to her 
highest ideals. “But,” said the young woman, 
and there was longing in her voice, “yous are 
free.” 

She does not live in a country under for- 
eign domination but it is. still bound largely 
by tradition, superstition and bigotry. It is 
a non-Christian land and my young friend is 
a Christian. She longs for her country to 
enjoy the blessings that have always been 
yours and mine because of the Christian 
principles upon which this nation was 
founded. Let us not take them lightly; let us 
examine them seriously and rededicate our- 
selves to a greater appreciation of and a more 
sincere loyalty to them. And let us pray 
God that we may never lose them. 


Hymn: “O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand” 
LEADER: 

The world is a small place and distances 
have shrunk until people many thousands of 
miles away are practically our next-door 
neighbors. We will be either a blessing or a 
curse to them. Which will it be? Shall we 
send only our goods, our products, our ma- 
chines and our money which may raise the 
material standard of living but which will 
carry in their train all the evils of Western 
civilization? Or shall we take Christ so that 
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he may change men’s hearts and so lift them 
» (to a higher plane of spiritual life? If the 

latter, then the material gifts can be a bless- 
» jing too. The world looks to us to see what 
, our answer will be. Our answer may be the 
_ | difference between a pagan and Godless 
‘world and one that is Christian. 


|Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” 

Prayers: (Two of confession and two of in- 

| tercession. Those who lead should be 

| asked before the service begins.) 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER in unison 


November 20 


| |/Tueme: Hands That Serve 

| PRELUDE: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

| Leader: Enter into his gates with thanks- 

| giving, and into his courts with praise. 

Response: I was glad when they said unto 

| me, let us go into the house of the Lord. 

| All: (sing chant) “The Lord is in His 

| holy temple.” 

| Invocation: 

| 0 Lord, our God, we would pause today 

| to offer thee our thanks for what thou hast 

done for our country. We thank thee for the 

‘heritage that is ours, for the blessings that 

| we enjoy, for the~ freedom that we claim. 

Make us mindful, too, of the responsibilities 

| that are ours. We have received much and 
much is required of us. Give us grace not 


| Amen. 


| Hymn: “God of our Fathers, Whose Al- 
|| mighty Hand” 
Scripture: (selected verses for responsive 
reading) 
Leader: Blessed is the nation whose God 
| is the Lord; 
| Response: And the people whom he hath 
|| chosen for his own inheritance. 
| _ Leader: O let the nations be glad and sing 
| for joy; 
| Response: For thou shalt judge the people 
righteously, and govern the nations upon 
| earth. ; 
Leader: Remember them that have the rule 
over you. 
| Response: The Lord will give strength un- 
| to his people. 
| Leader: Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
Response: But sin is a reproach to any 
people. 
Leader: Trust in him at all times; ye peo- 
ple, pour out your heart before him; 
Response: God is a refuge for us. 


Hymn: “America the Beautiful” 
Leaver: “Hands That Serve” 

We come today to think again of hands 
and for inspiration we take another look at 
the hands of Christ.. His hands blessed all 
who came into touch with him. But Christ 
did not sit passively by waiting for people 
to come. He went where the people were. 
Wherever there was need, there was Christ 
found and he was always busy. We are told 
that he “went about doing good” which has 
inspired a poet to voice a prayer of forgive- 
ness for just going about. 

We might sit for hours meditating about 
the beautiful and wonderful hands of Christ 
but such thoughts will avail little unless 
they result in our serving him. Our service 
is the way we show how much we really 
mean it when we claim to be his followers. 
The service we are called to do may be very 
small and trivial in our sight but nothing 
done for God is ever insignificant. How 
many there are who never do anything be- 
cause they are always sitting, waiting for a 
big opportunity to come! 


- October, 1949 


| to fail thee and the world. In Jesus’ name. 


Christ served the humble as well as the 
great. He did the lowly task of a servant 
when he washed the feet of his disciples. He 
entered the hovels of the poor as well as the 
homes of the rich. He took his part in the 
worship of the synagogue. His service cost 
him strength, weariness, loneliness, misun- 
derstanding and finally death. Nothing we 
can do is enough to repay what he has 
done for us. 

This applies to our nation, too. Because 
we have been so privileged through the years, 
we have great responsibilities resting upon 
us. While we have demanded that other 
countries take in displaced persons, we have 
refused to take a proportionate share. When 
there are people starving in the world, we 
have dumped potatoes in the ocean because 
it was too expensive to ship them abroad, 
while at the same time our ships have car- 
ried huge cargoes of liquor overseas. Is this 
living up to our responsibilities, O Ameri- 
cans? Is this being true to our American 
heritage? Is this witnessing before a sin- 
sick world that we are a Christian nation? 
Directep PRAYER: (Leader) . 

Let us pray that God will forgive us as a 
nation and as individuals wherein we have 
failed him. (Pause) 

Let us pray that God will make us a peni- 
tent nation. (Pause) 

Let us pray that our eyes may be opened 
to see our responsibility to serve in Christ’s 
name. (Pause) 

Let us pray that God will cleanse our 
nation and make us truly a Christian nation. 
(Pause) 

PRAYER PoEM: (unison ) 
Our Country 
Dear God, our country needs Thee 
To help and heal and bless, 
To give the rulers wisdom, 
To grant to right success. 
To feed her many millions, 
To keep her always free, 
To lead them in the way of Christ, 
Where they may walk with Thee. 
—Author Unknown 
Prayer Sone: “America” (last verse only) 
Smtent PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


November 27 


THEME: “What Is That in Thine Hand?” 

PRELUDE: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

O come, let us worship and bow down; 

Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 

Know ye that the Lord, He is God: 

It is He that hath made us, and we are His; 

We are His people, and the sheep of His 
pasture. 


Hymn: “Give of Your Best to the Master” 
PoEM: 
Great Master, Toucu Us 
Great Master, touch us with Thy skillful 
hands; 
Let not the music that is in us die: 
Great Sculptor, hew and polish us, nor let, 
Hidden and lost, Thy form within us lie. 


Spare not the stroke; do with us what Thou 
wilt; 

Let there be naught unfinished, broken, 

marred; 
Complete Thy purpose that we may become 

Thy perfect image—Thou our God and 

Lord. 
—Horatius Bonar 
Scripture: Exodus 3:10-14; 4:1-4 
Leaver: “What Is in Your Hand?” 

What is in your hand? Moses had only a 
rod in his but when God used the rod, it 
became quite a different thing. 

The story is told of a missionary who once 
bought a string of beads in a native bazaar. 


They were a certain shade of blue of which 
his wife was fond and they were quite in- 
expensive. The wife was happy with them 
and wore them until they broke. When the 
family was in America on furlough the 
beads were taken to a jeweler to be re- 
paired and to the amazement of the mis- 
sionary, he was offered a large sum of money 
for them. The jeweler explained that the 
beads were extremely valuable because on 
them were inscribed two initials, N and J. 
Napoleon had once given them to Josephine 
but they had been lost for many years. The 
missionary had had something valuable in 
his possession for a long time without know- 
ing it. 

A Dutch farmer owned a rocky farm in 
South Africa but he became so discouraged 
with it that he thought he would be willing 
almost to give it away just to be rid of it. 
He sold it for a small amount and the man 
who bought it found gold under the very 
rocky ridge on which the former owner had 
sat and bewailed his fate. 

In your hand you hold your life, with 
all of its ability, its strength, its talents, 
its usefulness. Look at your hand and see 
what is in it. What can you do? Can you 
sing or play? Can you teach? Can you help 
with younger people in the church? Can 
you do things with your hands? Can you 
type? Do you have a cheerful disposition 
and meet people easily? Do you like to keep 
things orderly? Are you a natural leader? 

Now, look again, and ask yourself whether 
you are letting God have your life. Are 
you keeping it for yourself or are you using 
it in the church? Are you an active church 
member? Are you doing all you can to 
help your church? Are you giving God the 
first place in your life? Are you willing to 
work until you are tired, to give until it 
hurts, to put your hand to the load. and 
lift? Then you are worthy of being one of 
Christ’s followers. 


LITANY: 

Leader: For the visions that the spiritual 
giants of old had of thee, 
Response: We give 

Father. 

Leader: That these great leaders labored 
faithfully so that we have received a great 
heritage, 

Response: 
Father. 

Leader: As we receive the unfinished task 
from their hands, help us to work harder to 
fulfill thy purpose. 

Response: Hear us as we pray, our Father. 

Leader: We have heard thee calling us to 
work in our church, but we have made 
excuses. 

Response: Forgive us, our Father. 

Leader: Open our eyes that we may not 
be blinded by doubt, shyness and fear. 

Response: Hear our prayer, O God. 

Leader: Show us what thou would’st have 
us do. 

Response: Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth. 

Leader: Make us willing to hear and to 
answer. 

Response: Lord, here am I; use me. 

All: We dedicate our hands and all that 
they contain to thee and thy cause. When 
we falter, make us strong; when we are 
afraid, keep our eyes on thee; when we grow 
weary, fill us with the joy that comes from 
serving thee. In the name of him whose we 
are and whom we serve. Amen. 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 
OrFerING: (During the taking of the offer- 
ing, let the pianist play softly, “O Jesus, I 
Have Promised.” Sing the first stanza of this 
hymn as the closing Dedication Pledge.) 
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A Pastor, His 
Young People 


and the Movies 
(Continued from page 23) 


in their own community, the pastor asked? 
There were, and some tentative plans were 
made to learn more of the contributions of 
various national groups. 


Did they have to go to bad movies? 


It was getting late but one other question 
needed -to be brought out. “Now that we’ve 
seen more clearly the difference between a 
good movie and a poor one, and seen how 
important movies can be in shaping our 4tti- 
tudes, how.about this practice of going to a 
movie on Friday or Saturday night, regard- 
less of what the movie happens to be?” 

“Ever since we’ye been on this discussion 
Tve been thinking about that,” admitted a 
girl, “but the problem is, what else can you 
do?” Others in the group volunteered some 
suggestions. The pastor pointed out there 
were a number of books of games and party 
‘suggestions in the church library. Another 
avenue for fruitful thought and discussion 
had been opened up. 

After a snack of hot chocolate and cookies 
the group was ready to leave. Usually they 
said, “We appreciated your having us,” or 
“The cookies were wonderful,” as they walked 
out the door. But this time the red headed 
girl said, “Now I know what it means to see 
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a movie critically, as a Christian.” 

Plans were made to try the same technique 
on magazines and radio programs before the 
“after-meeting” under the streetlight was 
disbanded. 


Looking for 
a Christmas Play? 


Try one of these plays and pageants avail- 
able in back issues of the Journal. As long 
as they last—at the special low rate of 10c 
each. Send cash with order to the Journal 
office, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 

Angels of Light,. by Virginia Wheeler 
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November 1946. 
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These Also Believe 


By Charles S. Braden. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. 491 p. $6.00. 


This is not the first time the religious 
sects and cults of America have been de- 
scribed by a competent analyst. Elmer T. 
Clark and Marcus Bach, among others, have 
attempted the task. But this book is the best 
study we have so far of those who have 
failed to find religious satisfactions in the 
more orthodox forms of Christianity. 

There are discussions here of the “mind- 
over-matter family, Psychiana, New Thought, 
Unity, and Christian Science. The Peace 
Mission Movement of Father Divine and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, appealing to the needs 
of devout underprivileged people, are de- 
scribed, as are the programs of the Oxford 
Groupers and the Liberal Catholic church 
working among the more sophisticated. The 
amazing story of Mr. and Mrs. Ballard and 
the “I Am” movement is here, along with 
chapters on Theosophy and Spiritualism. 
Mormonism and Anglo-Israel have in com- 
mon a more Biblical centered message and 
program though the Biblical interpreta- 
tions of each group will not sound convinc- 
ing to the uninitiated. 

A comprehensive bibliography and a use- 
ful dictionary to modern cults not treated 
at length greatly increase the usefulness of 
the book. Dr. Braden has attempted to se- 
cure reliable statistics of growth and to 
write in a thoroughly objective mood. He 
has been less successful on the first count 
than on the second for many of the sects are 
sometimes disarmingly unconcerned and 
sometimes cagey about statistics. The author 
makes very few value judgments; his atti- 
tude is descriptive throughout. Only at 
rare intervals does a glimmer of subdued 
amusement shine through the severely re- 
strained reporting. 

G. E. K. 


Teach Us to Pray 


By Charles Francis Whiston. Boston 8, 
The Pilgrim Press, 1949, 243 p. $2.50. 


Among the many books on prayer pub- 
lished in the last year, this one is like the 
others in its strong insistence upon the 
central importance of prayer. It is also one 
with them in its devout and earnest spirit. 
It is distinctive at several points. 

One of these is the amount of space given 
in certain chapters and incidentally in others 
to the basic concepts of religion itself on 
which prayer life rests. These concepts stress 
strongly the God-centered view of religion 
in the sense that God made man: “for God’s 
purpose. Man has not been made for him- 
self.” This is salutary today when many 
would say the same thing exactly in reverse. 
But many of us have difficulty with each 
exclusive view. 

The book emphasizes those great religious 
spirits: de Fenelon, a Kempis, Brother Law- 
rence, Saint Francis, and Augustine. One 
of the strong and practical chapters deals 
with the importance of concentrated read- 
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ing each day in the religious classics of these 
saintly souls. All of which would be good for 
anyone, even for those of us who cannot 
quite follow the author in holding that all 
that is needed to solve social problems is the 


conyersion of individuals. The book lives 
up to its title in that it does teach us to pray. 
P.R. H. 


God’s Grace and Man’s Hope 


By Daniel Day Williams. New York 16, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 215 p. $2.75. 


The Amsterdam Assembly brought to the 
attention of laymen the fact that theology 


is very much alive. As never before, through 


the preparatory volumes, through the official 
reports and through the many speeches made 
on Amsterdam, our churches have become 
aware that differences exist between what 
are roughly called “liberalism” and the “new 
orthodoxy”. 

Many have suspected that good lay in 
both interpretations and that God had not 
been left without witnesses in both camps. 
Many have declared “I take a middle stand 
between both extremes and (by implication) 
avoid the one sided views of both positions.” 

But theological thought has needed a 
synthesis rather than a middle ground posi- 
tion. Professor Williams attempts the task. 
He would be the first to admit that this book 
is only a beginning. But with theological 
as well as with other types of journeying 
no progress is made without the beginning. 

The liberals have stoutly declared that 


‘a better world is possible so let us be up 


and build it. But the newer orthodoxy has 
charged that these busy hopeful people have 
not reckoned seriously with “nature red in 
tooth and claw” and with the ineradicable 
and unlovely aspects of human nature. The 
author believes in the continuing victory of 
God within the shattering of human designs. 
Man’s hope is in the transforming power of 
God which alone makes it possible for men 
to love one another. 
G. E. K. 


The Cross of Hosea 


By H. Wheeler Robinson. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1949. 64 p. $1.50. 


The steadfastness of love amazed the 
prophet Hosea. In his own tortuous marital 
experience he discovered the transforming 
power of love. His lifetime of suffering be- 
came his “cross,” the source of his “Gospel” 
of God’s inexhaustible love. That is the pro- 
vocative thesis of Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson’s 
little book, which though somewhat heavy 
to read, is none the less filled with stimula- 
tive insights pertinent to our times. 

RiELL. 


Jesus Then and Now 


By Willard L. Sperry. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 224 p. $2.50. 


Dean Sperry undertakes to tell, in language 
which lay people will understand, the story 
of how Jesus Christ and the Gospel have 


been passed down through the centuries. | 
He describes how the Christian faith, be- | 
ginning as an obscure sect in a far-away | 
corner of the Mediterranean basin, lifted |) 
the mighty Roman Empire “off its hinges.” | 

In the last two chapters Dean Sperry | 
vigorously assails the idea, rather popular } 
in today’s Biblical and theological circles, | 
that the Jesus of history doesn’t count for 
very much, the Christ of faith being alone | 
important. He asserts that Christianity al- |) 
ways has been a religion which has stoutly || 
maintained that its origins lay in verifiable | 
history. He expresses his concern that many |/ 
theologians are content to let the. breach 
widen between Christianity and the “sober } 
culture of our time.” He deplores the | 
dangerous tendency of neo-orthodox theo- | 
logians to emphasize the Pauline epistles and 4) 
the Gospel of John to the exclusion of the |) 
Synoptic record and the recorded words of } 
Jesus. 1 

An interesting close is provided by the 
inclusion of a hitherto unpublished (in | 
English) commentary on Karl Barth by his |f 
old teacher, Adolf Von Harnack as he put || 
down his impressions of Barth’s Commentary | 
on the Epistle to the Romans. As you may |) 
suspect, that is lively reading! 


G. E. K. 


Christian Unity in the Making 


By Charles S. Macfarland. New York, The | 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ | 
in America, 1948. 376 p. $2.75. Hi 


Sub-titled as “‘The First Twenty-five Years | 
of the Federal Council of The Churches of 
Christ in America, 1905-1930,” the book | 
tells of the Council’s origin, growth, per- |) 
sonnel, and program. It is a summary of the | 
minutes and reports of the Council’s Ad- | 
ministrative and Executive Committees, regu- ib 
lar Council meetings (quadrennial during | 
these early years). It also includes inci- 
denfal personal recollections of Dr. Macfar- 
land, general secretary for all but the first 
five of these years. The book is really the | 
organizational memoirs of Dr. Macfarland, | 
for he relates events and developments in | 
which he had most personal interest and | 
knowledge. } 

The author takes the reader through this | 
quarter century year by year. One gets a fair | 
knowledge of the issues and problems of | 
each year, but does not get a good sum- | 
mary and interpretation of the major de- | 
partments and developments in an over-all | 
view. 

This book, in this and other ways, is in | 
contrast to another history of interdenomina- | 
tional work recently published. Protestant- | 
ism Faces Its Educational Task Together, | 
the history of the International Council of | 
Religious Education during its first quarter | 
century from 1922 to 1947, reviews and | 
interprets major areas of interest in separate | 
chapters, such as “Curriculum Development,” 
“Religious Education of Children,” ete. Al- | 
though also an official history, the latter 
book was written by two men—one a staff 
member, the other a prominent committee | 
member—who were not as closely related 
to every phase of development so that their 
personalities do not appear on every page as 
does Dr. Macfarland’s in the former book. 

Christian education has some part in the 
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Federal Council’s early history. It was some- 
times the subject of addresses. A Com- 
mission on Christian Education, with which 
were associated two important denomina- 
tional leaders, Henry H. Meyer and Ben- 
jamin S. Winchester, plus Luther A. Weigle, 
continued through 1931. But no extended 
discussion is given to its activities. Each 
chapter has a sentence or two, at most a 
paragraph of brief report. Its main interests 
seemed to be to provide lesson and other 
materials for the Federal Council depart- 
ments’ major interests, such as peace, family, 
temperance, and other areas of social 
relations. 

The book will be most meaningful to those 
church leaders who themselves participated 
in the events described. It will serve to re- 
fresh their memories without themselves 
having to search reports and minutes. The 
book will also be helpful, but less so, to the 
average minister and lay person. It will 
supplement other histories of the Federal 
Council and of the ecumenical movement. 

L. P. 


Before You Marry 


By Sylvanus M. Duvall. New York 17, 
Association Press, 1949. 171 p. $2.50. 


Perhaps all young people have questions 


as they approach marriage. To ask the 
right questions where answers may be se- 
cured is an important procedure for suc- 
cessful marriage. Dr. Duvall has drawn upon 
his many years as teacher and counselor of 
young people to select 101 questions that 
should be considered by those who seek 
successful marriage. The list includes basic 
questions regarding character, mental health, 
money matters, sex, social and family back- 
ground. 


No easy, trite answers are supplied. Guid- 
ance is provided for young people them- 
selves to work out their own solutions to the 
problems posed by the questions. Couples 
who are considering engagement will find 
this book raising many of the questions 
already in their minds. Engaged couples 
planning for marriage will be more thorough 
in their preparations by following the stimu- 
lating chapters of Before You Marry. All 
who counsel with young people regarding 
marriage should be able to give more intelli- 
gent guidance after following the outline of 
“101 questions to ask”. 


The listing of specific questions, while 
giving the book practical value, is respon- 
sible for two limitations. A rather discon- 
certing sketchiness results in the treatment 
of some central topics like, for example, 
religious faith and church affiliation. Also 


The second issue in Harper’s 
Annotated Bible Series 


The Book of The Twelve 
Prophets, VOLUME II 


Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Obadiah, Malachi, Joel and Jonah 
in the King James Version 


with Introductions and Critical Notes by 
JULIUS A. BEWER 


This is the second issue in a series 
that has already received much fa- 
vorable attention. Here are some of 
the early comments on Volume I: 


“A unique publication in both for- 
mat and contents ... Anyone using 
this booklet will have at his com- 
mand (a) historical background 
(sketched), (b) acquaintanceship 
with the prophet and his message 
(briefed), (c) clarification of the 
text.” 

—Raymond Calkins. 


“Dr. Bewer possesses not only the 
needed knowledge, but he has the 
gift of presenting it in intelligible, 
vivid and interesting manner.” 
—Robert H. Pfeiffer. 


“The arrangement of the text is 
superb. That in itself illuminates 
the whole book.” 

—Halford E. Luccock. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street * New York 16, N. Y. 


In Volume II, as well, you will find 
the helps that have done so much to 
clarify the King James text: 


Introductions to each of the Books 
Outlines of the Contents of each Book 
Topical Headings and Subheadings 
Poetry set in verse form 

Prose set in paragraphs 

Modern punctuation, including quotation 
marks 

* Footnotes containing: 

Biographical and historical data 
Geographical information 

Cross references 

Retranslations 

Explanations of difficult passages 


All of these features have been pre- 
pared by one of the great biblical 
scholars of our time, Julius A. 
Bewer, Professor Emeritus, Union 
Theological Seminary, and author 
of Literature of the Old Testament. 


Stiff paper covers, 112 pages. Price $0.75 


Nos. 3 and 4, Isaiah in two parts, are 
scheduled for publication shortly. 
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by raising so many questions relating to mar- 
riage the cumulative impression at times 
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brew and Chaldee Dictionary, with proe 
nunciation clearly indicated And, finally, 
a Greek Dictionary of the New Testament, 
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for only $8.75 (or indexed edition for 
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From the mind 
and heart of 
HARRY EMERSON 


FOSDICK 


comes a book of 
sure appeal to 
his millions of 
readers— 


N FROM 


THE" 


NAZARETH | 


As His 


Contemporaries Saw 
Him 


In this magnificent book you 
see Christ as he appeared to 
the crowds about him, the 
scribes and Pharisees, the 
self-complacent, the religious 
and moral outcasts, the 
women and children, the first 
disciples. What you see and 
learn becomes an unforget- 
table experience—for you will 
stand in the living presence 
of the greatest man the world 
has ever known. 
at your bookseller « $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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must be discouraging if not demoralizing 
for those about to be married. However, the 
problems described are real ones and young 
people will profit across the years by 
frankly facing them. 


How Came Our Faith 


- By W. A. L. Elmslie. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 417 p. $3.25. 


A British professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament literature and theology presents 
here a grand view of the true significance 
of the religion of ancient Israel and relates 
it meaningfully to contemporary ideas and 
problems. 

In addition, for the minister and laymen 
there is brief but thorough review of the 
history and principles of Old Testament 
study, archeology, geography and other 
matters. But these do not overshadow the 
magnificent survey of the development of 
Hebrew religion. Many minor and discon- 
certing elements in this history are intro- 
duced, but major emphasis is put on eight 
prophets to whom the authors attribute the 
real genius of Israel’s religious heritage. 
All these prepare for and culminate in the 
coming of Jesus Christ. That was how our 
faith came. : 

The author has remarkable sensitivity to 
contemporary problems and issues and re- 
lates them at appropriate times to problems 
of the ancient Hebrews. 

The book is commended not only to minis- 
ters and laymen but also to teachers, 
scholars, and professional students of re- 
ligion for its keen insights and thorough 
interpretation of the greatest religious story 
of mankind, all told in simple, telling fashion. 

mp 


Recovery of Man 


By F. R. Barry. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 109 p. $2.00. 

Taking note of the crisis of our civiliza- 
tion, Bishop Barry, of Southwell, England, 
writes a book of warning but also of Chris. 
tian faith and optimism. He analyzes the 
condition of man and culture today and 
points to decline and decay if the present 
trends are continued. Yet in the Christian 
Gospel is there hope and a message for 
today. He calls on humanists and theists 
(Christians )to join hands in the battle for 
men’s minds and preservation of Western 
civilization. 

EPs 


Evangelism According to Christ 


By Gaines S. Dobbins. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 224 p. $2.50. 

Based on the Fourth Gospel, the book 
seeks to discover the “how” of evangelism. 
In doing so, the author says that “we are 
led to see both the simplicity and the 
profundity of the task committed to us as 
Christ’s witnesses today.” While not dis- 
couraging mass evangelism, the author 
pleads for a more vital personal relationship 
in the efforts to present the Gospel to 
non-Christians. The book will be especially 
meaningful to many of those holding to the 
evangelical elements of the Christian 
heritage. 

L. P. 
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Still Leading 


THE NEW HYMNAL 


for 


AMERICAN YOUTH 


(For the intermediate 
and high school ages) 


and 


THE HYMNAL 


lor 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


(For the junior 
and primary ages) 


They translate the New 


Vision of Christianity 
through Hymns and Wor- 
ship of Rare Beauty and 
Dignity 


Due result of five years of careful 
study of the needs of youth. 

The tunes are vibrant and in- 
spiring and have the qualities that 
make them both appealing and 
memorable. All are within the 
range of young voices and none 
are difficult. 

Include a section of the finest 
worship material heretofore as- 
sembled for young people. 

A fine blending of the old and 
the new. Especially commendable 
for balance of subject matter, for 
editorial accuracy, and for richness 
of harmony. 


Returnable copies available 


for examination 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


DEPT. J 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


New Study Course on Life of Christ 
for Young People and Adults 


STRONG SON of GOD 


by Dwight E. Stevenson 


A new study guide for the first three 
Gospels to be used as an elective course 
or for individual reading (based on the 
Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament). Questions at the end of 
each of the 13 chapters relate the study 


now ready yon the 
fall quarter 


to today’s problems. 


50 cents per copy 


RETURNABLE SAMPLES AVA!LABLE UPON REQUEST 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION — ST. LOUIS 


Religion m the 
Kindergarten 


Rosemary K. Roorbach 


Here is a complete guide to teaching in 
the church kindergarten. As this field has 
been noticeably neglected by those prepar- 
ing manuals for teachers, the book will find 
a welcome place in the library of every 
worker in religious education. 


The first part of the book deals with general 
procedure and the surroundings of the kin- 
dergarten. There are discussions of such 
problems as the arrangement and size of 
the room, the teacher’s attitude toward the 
children, cooperation between parent and 
teacher as well as a consideration of the 
goals, methods and possibilities of the re- 
ligious education of the very young. The 
second part presents six suggested teaching 
projects which teachers may adapt to their 
needs. 


The book may be used by the teacher in 
the through-the-week, Sunday or vacation 
school. Miss Roorbach is an associate editor 
of children’s materials for the Methodist 
Church board of education. $2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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How to Live Effectively 


By J. Richard Sneed. New York, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1948. 112 p. $1.50. 

This book is readable in many ways. It is 
printed in large type, widely spaced. The 
author has an abundant file of rich illustra- 
tive material which he uses well. The chap- 
ters are clearly outlined and in most cases 
key words or phrases march before the ideas. 

The fly leaf promises to tell people how 
they may “put to work what the. preacher 
says about overcoming fear, frustration, un- 
certainty and sometimes cold despair.” This 
is hardly a “how” book. It is homiletical in 
character and does not give concrete guid- 
ance to persons who are afflicted with the 
above human ailments. To say that it is 
homiletical is not to say that it is impracti- 
cal, The preaching in this little book is down 
to earth, dealing with the regaining of 
spiritual poise, the recovery of ideals, the 
re-establishing of confidence, moral judg- 
ment, human relationships, and the creative 
use of the Christian Sabbath. 

The author reveals the characteristics of a 
good counselor. For evidence see page 91— 
“To reach any man successfully, you must 
travel the road he has built; you must 
respect his pattern.” 

Here are one hundred twelve pages of 
good reading. 

H. H. K. 


Additional Books Received 


Every Day Reticron. By Don Delano 
Tullis. Winona Lake, Ind., The Rodeheaver, 


October, 1949. 


Hall-Mack Company, 1949. 64 p. $1.00. A 
selection of one-page articles originally syndi- 
cated in newspapers, and opposite each an 
appropriate gospel hymn. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
BisLeE. By George W. Wittmer. St. Louis 18, 
Concordia Publishing House, 1949. 58 p. 
$.35. A brief biography of Mary Baker Eddy 
and a review of the church organization 
precede a study of the doctrine of Christian 
Science in contrast to the doctrines of scrip- 
tural theology. 

GLoBAL BROADCASTS OF HIS GRACE. By 
Walter A. Maier. St. Louis 18, Concordia 
Publishing House, 1949. 308 p. Cloth, $3.00; 
paper, $1.00. The sermons preached on the 
Lutheran Hour radio program from January 
to April 1947, together with a report on 
various aspects of the program and its re- 
ception throughout the world. 

From STATESMAN To PHILOSOPHER. By 
Walter McIntosh Merrill. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. 284 p. $3.50. A 
study of the deistic movement of the eight- 
eenth century with special reference to the 
philosophy of Viscount Bolingbroke. 

MIssIONS AND THE AMERICAN MINpD. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Indianapolis 4, 
National Foundation Press, 1949. 40 p. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.25. A brief, objective 
but none the less inspiring survey of the 


~ effect of the Christian missionary enterprise, 


both at home and abroad, on the American 
mind. 

* THe Nospire ARMY OF CONGREGATIONAL 
Martyrs. By Albert Peel. Boston 8, Pilgrim 
Press, 1948. 79 p. $1.00. 

* Peace Is Possipte. Essays by Members 
of the Episcopal Church. Deep River, Conn., 
The New Era Press, 1949. 169 p. $2.00. 

* Tue Reticious Revoitt Acatnst REASON. 


*To be reviewed. 


By L. Harold DeWolf. New York 16, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949, 217 p. $2.50. 

* THIs Business oF Livine. By Percy R. 
Hayward. New York, Association Press, 
1949, 159 p. $2.00. 

A Stupy oF INSTITUTIONAL CHILDREN WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE CALORIC 
VALUE AS WELL AS OTHER FACTORS OF THE 
Dietary. By Pauline Beery Mack and 
Charles Urbach. Washington 25, Society for 
Research in Child Development, National 
Research Council, 1949. 93 p. 

* UNDERSTANDING THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Ian W. Fraser. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 160 p. $1.75. 

* THe VATICAN IN Word Potitics. By 
Avro Manhattan. New York, Gaer Asso- 
ciates, 1949. 444 p. $3.75. 

* WorsHiIp SERVICES FOR PURPOSEFUL Liv- 
tnc. By Alice Anderson Bays. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 256 p. 
$2.50. 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


46 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and Supervisors) , Choral 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, His- 
tory and Analysis of usic, Harmony, Arranging, 
Advanced Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. 
& Prof.), Clarinet, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The Onis 
home _ study school teaching all courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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United 15-Months Program of 


Evangelism Begins 


NEW YORK, N. Y. (From the Federal 
Council of Churches)—THe Unitep Evan- 
GELIsTIc ADVANCE, backed by 37 Protestant 
and Orthodox denominations with 40,000,000 
members, will launch a 15-months program 
to win America for Christ, beginning on 
Sunday, October 2. On that day millions 
of Americans, each in his own church, have 
been asked to participate in a global ob- 
servance of World Communion Day. Their 
participation in the Communion service, 
itself symbolic of the Christian faith, will 
signalize the start of what it is hoped will 
be the greatest evangelistic movement of 
the -century to revitalize the moral and 
spiritual forces of the nation. 

Behind it are aligned the most extensive 
church forces ever marshaled for a single 
program since the Protestant churches be- 
gan doing together what can be done better 
together than separately. Leaders of denomi- 
national and interdenominational groups are 
working together under the direction of a 
62-member national committee headed by 
Pror. E. G. HomricHausen of Princeton, 
New Jersey. The interdenominational agen- 
cies cooperating are the International Council 
of Religious Education, the United Council 
of Church Women, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil of North America and the Association 
of Council Secretaries. 

Conceivably, with this number of potential 
avenues available, this united evangelistic 
crusade during the closing months of the 
first half century may reach more people, 
and more communities, with the message of 
the Christian gospel than any previous effort 
in the history of American Protestantism. 

The first united program will be a vigor- 
ous Church Attendance Campaign carried on 
during the month of October. Another high- 
light of the October program will be a wide- 
spread Observance of Reformation Day, 
Sunday, October 30. Pastors are being asked 
to devote their sermons to an explanation of 
what Protestants believe and why. More 
than 100 communities have planned inter- 
denominational observances. 

The interdenominational activities already 
scheduled include the following: 

National Christian Teaching Missions— 
29, from Florida to California, in the fall 
months of 1949; 39 during 1950. These are 
eight-day missions sponsored jointly by the 
Federal Council and the ICRE to develop a 
four-fold program: (1) a one-day community- 
wide religious census; (2) a self-study by 
each church of its program, resources and 
responsibilities; (3) a fellowship cultiva- 
tion program and (4) expansion of the 
church program to care for the enlarged 
membership. 
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Visitation Evangelism—21 communities in 
1949; 32 cities and towns in 1950. This 
means a door-bell pushing crusade by scores 
of Christian laymen to reach the community's 
unchurched, an effective form of personal 
evangelism. red — 

University Christian Missions—l4 in the 
fall of 1949; 13 during 1950, under the spon- 
sorshop of the National Committee of the 
University Christian Mission, a joint effort 
of the Federal Council and the United 
Student Christian Council. It carries a mes- 
sage of religious emphasis to youth on the 
university and college campuses. 

Teen agers will not be overlooked. Many 
High School Missions are planned. Chap- 
lains of the Armed Forces and preaching 
missions will carry the Gospel to service 
men in army camps and naval bases and 
other missions will be held in jails and 
prisons. 

Scores of Protestant preachers and evan- 
gelists will participate in Preaching Mis- 
sions that will travel from city to city. 

Mindful that “prayer changes things” the 
preachers upon whom fall much of the 
burden of the Evangelistic Advance are plan- 
ning to share in a Fellowship of Prayer each 
Saturday during the 15-months crusade. The 
hour of prayer for the preachers of the na- 
tion will be from 8 to 9 o’clock. In addi- 
tion it is expected that prayer cells and 
prayer groups will be organized by laymen 
in hundreds of local churches. 

The genius of the program of the United 
Evangelistic Advance is that it may utilize 
in any community both the denominational 
and interdenominational approach. The de- 
nominations have joined in developing a com- 
mon approach and each is committed to 
carrying it out in its own parishes across 
the land. In addition, all the participating 
churches in any community may, as they 
see fit, jointly work together in carrying out 
some phases of the program. 


Making Democracy Work Is 
American Education Week Theme 


WASHINGTON, D. C—American Educa- 
tion Week, held this year November 6-12, has 
come to be the outstanding period of the 
year for educational interpretation and 
school visitation. Open house in the public 
schools brings over ten million people. The 
theme for this year is “Making Democracy 
Work,” stressing the role of schools and 
colleges in building the American way of 
life.. The theme for Sunday, November 6 is 
“The Worth of the Individual.” Churches 
are asked to cooperate in this observance. 


Local Church 
Directors Work on 


Common Problems | 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Sixty-six directors of i 
Christian education from ten denominations |} 
and twenty-one states participated in the}|) | 
Fourth Annual Workshop for Directors of}) 
Christian Education. This was held at Con-|) 
ference Point Camp, Williams Bay, Wiscon- }} 
sin, July 24-30. The Rev. Gentry A. SHEL- |}, 
TON was dean. ; a 
The program centered in six work groups || 
meeting daily. Each director selected a proj- | 
ect related to one of these groups and made jj 
that project his major concern. One group, |) 
guided by Miss Prart RossER, reviewed 
numerous audio-visual materials and planned | 
fortheir educational use. A group concerned jj) 
about “enlisting and training leaders” met} 
with the Rev. Kearney Kirsy. They selected |) 
special problems in that field and worked jj 
out plans for meeting those problems in their |}, 
churches. A group of beginning directors, 
led by Miss ExtzapetH Miturr, outlined a |j 
year’s program for a church, with con- | 
siderable discussion of ways of making that ||) 
program work. Dr. Patrick H. CARMICHAEL jj 
and a group of experienced directors evalu- |) 
ated some current curriculum experiments, |) 
with special attention to their local church |} 
use. Dr. Epwarp STapLes was the leader of | 
a group that considered the relationship of |) 
church and family, giving special attention | 
to four problems involved in that relation- |) 
ship. Another group dealt with the plan- 
ning of the church’s educational program, jj 
giving special attention to resources and to | 
the place of the local church board of |) 
Christian education. | 
In a daily lecture and discussion period |/ 
Dr. Carmichael interpreted the study of its 
Christian education program recently under- 
taken by the Presbyterian Church in the | 
U. S. Time and again people were heard to | 
say, “That fits our church, too!” as they saw |) 
implications for their own denominations | 
and local churches. 
Looking forward to 1950, the group voted | 
overwhelmingly to recommend return to Con- | 
ference Point Camp at the same dates. The | 
Program Committee, therefore, will meet | 
soon to plan for the Fifth Annual Workshop | 
for Directors of Christian Education, July 
23-29, 1950. 


First Religious Drama 
Workshop Held 


CHICAGO, Ill—The first interdenomina- 
tional workshop in religious drama was held 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin August 7-18. 
Participants came from nine denominations, 
nineteen states and the District of Columbia 
and from two Canadian provinces. The 
sixty-nine students and leaders included 
youth directors, directors of Christian edu- 
cation, church and student group directors 
of drama, weekday religious education 
teachers, ministers, Sunday school super- 
intendents and teachers, and college students. 

Religious drama must become increasingly _ 
important in the life of the churches, ac- — 
cording to those attending. This was em- 
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' American Bible Society. 


' Dr. Eric M. North as chairman. 
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| phasized by the appointment of a continuing 
‘committee to advise with the International 
Council’s committee and to promote religious 
drama in general. 
The program activities included round 
table discussions, interest groups, produc- 
| lion, writing, interpretative sessions, re- 
‘ hearsals, personal interviews, and worship. 
One evening was given over to the pro- 
dl duction of three plays suitable for the local 
church: “Operation Unity” by Marion Wefer, 
“Aria da Capo” by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and one of the twelfth century York Na- 
| tivity Mysteries. 


" The Conference was sponsored jointly by 


the International Council of Religious Educa- 


tion and the Northern Baptist Assembly. 


| Miss Amy GoopHuE Loomis, director of re- 
ligious drama, Board of Education and Pub- 
| lication, Northern Baptist Assembly, was the 
| workshop director. Miss HELEN SPAULDING, 
| Associate Director of Research, represented 
the International Council staff. 


| Worldwide Bible Reading 
| Program Again Planned 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Delegates from Na- 
tional Bible Societies in more than twenty 
countries met recently as guests of the 
The United Bible 
Societies, formed in England in 1946, elected 
Future 
plans of the organization include research 


work on the world needs for Scripture, needs 


for publishing facilities, and the publication 


vide information for translators, many of 


' whom live in isolated sections where com- 
| munication with those engaged in similar 


_ work is impossible. 
The sixth annual Worldwide Bible Read- 


| ing program is sponsored by the Societies. 


\ 
| 
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| of a journal, “The Bible Translator” to pro- 
y 
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Passages of Scripture to be read daily from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas are listed on 


_ book marks, printed in many languages, and 


ber 15. 


_ widely distributed. The high point of the 
program is Universal Bible Sunday, De- 
cember 11. 


Gifts Sent Abroad for 
World Christmas Festivals 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The fifth anniversary 
of World Christmas Festivals, held in coun- 
tries overseas, will take place on Decem- 
Children in schools and church 
schools of this country are already busy 
making and collecting gifts to be sent to 
children in foreign countries as Christmas 
gifts. The Festivals are held by the Com- 


mittee on World Friendship Among Children. 


Since gifts must be sent early in October 
to insure receipt by December 15th, a plan 
has been arranged whereby Friendship 
Packages may also be sent to designated 
countries. The cost for these is $3.00 each, 
or $3.50 if an individual name is given 
for the recipient. The package includes 
clothing, towel, soap, candy, greeting card, 
etc. The name and address of the donors 
will be placed on the packages, and often 
letters are written by children in other 
lands to those who sent the gifts. 

Further information may be obtained from 
World Friendship Among Children, spon- 
sored by Church World Service, 214 East 
2Ist St., New York 10, N. Y. 


October, 1949 


One Hundredth Anniversary 


will bring to your command An Extensive Variety 


Catalog 


of Important Prepared Helps 
For Success in your earnest 


Church and Sunday School Endeavors 
Send For It Today! Copies for your officers are available too. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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too, to list your favorite articles. 


At Laat! 


a practical way to 


keep your Journals 
CLEAN - NEAT - HANDY 


It’s not a binder — but an attractive, 
kraft-board file box printed to look 
like a buckram bound book. 
MAGAFILE holds two years of the 
for your own personal use 


Journal, 


Each 


or for your church school library. 


69c each 2 for $1.00 


Your valuable back copies of the Journal will be handsomely protected in these 
economically priced MAGAFILES. With each file you receive a set of year labels 
from 1933 to 1952, and any other labels you need to complete your library will 
be sent free upon request. You'll like the printed form on the back of each file, 


Send Cash with Order to 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


206 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


Billion Dollars of New 
Church Building Planned 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. E. M. Conover, 
director of the Interdenominational Bureau 
of Architecture, estimates that 1000 million 
dollars worth of new American Protestant 
churches and improvements are now being 
planned by architects. 

The office of the Bureau has recently 
been moved to Room 808, 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 
Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms, 

Write for 
Bulletin 
CH — 102 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


INTERESTING BIBLE GAMES 


Bibles ottoess. ts. ctew elt 60¢, posteais 70¢ 
Bible Quotto ..........-- 60¢, 70¢ 
Bible Rhymes ........---- 60¢, “  70¢ 
Bible Books x yste -s\cinwi-tai> 60¢, is 70¢ 
BiblesEraits ste ee 60¢, 70¢ 
Seven Ways Bible Game ...75¢, “ 85¢ 
Bible Times Boys and Girls.75¢, + 85¢ 
Completion. ici 75¢, ce 85¢ 
An Enjoyable Method of 
Imparting Bible Knowledge 
to Groups of All Ages 
Attractively Boxed 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
or Religious Supply Houses 
4) 


Current Feature Films 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily 
recommended for): 


M—Mature Audience 

Y —Young People 

C —Children 

* —Outstanding for Family 
+ —Outstanding for Adults 


Abbott and Costello Meet the Killer, 
Boris Karloff (Univ.) Farce set in resort 
hotel, where Abbott is the house detective, 
Costello a bellboy and Karloff a visiting 
swami. There’s a murder followed by others, 
Costello is accused, corpses get exchanged, 
etc., etc. . . . Timeworn gags and slapstick 
in the Abbott and Costello tradition, along 


with synthetic horror and suspense. 
M,Y 


Black Magic (UA) Akim Tamiroff, 
Orson Welles. Melodrama based on Dumas 
novel about famous 17th Century imposter 
and hypnotist, “Count Cagliastro.” Here, he 
marries beautiful girl, hypnotizes her as tcol 
in his diabolic plot to further his own ambi- 
tions at the court of Louis XVI, get revenge 
on French noble who had slain his gypsy 
parents. .. . A weird, overdrawn and over- 
acted tale that is frequently unclear, always 
unpleasant. 

M 


{Don’t Take It to Heart (British; J. 
Arthur Rank) Richard Greene, Patricia 
Medina, Edward Rigby, Wiley Watson. 
Comedy. Released from his walled-in niche 
in English castle by German bomb, ‘ghost of 
centuries-ago owner manages to appear often 
and opportunely enough to set at rights dis- 
pute, between villagers and stuffy new owner 
of part of the estate, over cricket field and 
grazing rights. And he reveals a long-buried 
secret that results in the moving in to the 
castle of popular village poacher and the 
moving out of the earl. . .. Delightful minor 
characterizations in a whimsical tale told 
with quiet, often satiric, humor. ® M,Y 


The Great Gatsby (Par.) Macdonald 
Carey, Betty Field, Ruth Hussey, Alan Ladd. 
Drama. Filming of F. Scott Fitzgerald novel 
about self-made millionaire bootlegger of 
the ’20’s who, believing that money can get 
him everything worth while, sets himself up 
in’ fabulous Long Island estate for purpose 
of winning away from her philandering, 
boorish husband the blue blooded girl who 
once jilted him, finds out too late that she 
and her crowd have feet of clay and himself 
becomes a victim of his greed and ambition. 

. Because film is filled with such an 
assortment of unadmirable people, the story 
can hardly be palatable and the characteriza- 
tions are for the most part shallow and un- 
comprehending. But skilled direction results 
in an effective, although depressing, picture 
of the futility and tragedy of lives lived 
according to pitiable standards. M 


*In the Good Old Summertime (MGM) 
Spring Byington, Judy Garland, Van John- 
son, S. Z. Sakall. Comedy adapted from 
charming “Shop Around the Corner” of 
some years ago, with locale switched from 
Vienna bookshop to Chicago music store of 
early 1900’s. Boy and girl clerks are bemused, 
each wrapped up in anonymous courtship by 
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mail with an “‘ideal’’ love, seeing no virtue 
in each other—unaware that each is the 
other’s unknown correspondent. Parallel ro- 
mance has as principals elderly store owner, 
who fancies himself a fine musician but 
really performs miserably, and his stenogra- 
pher of many years’ standing. . ; . A light, 
“escapist” film, obvious as to plot but 
pleasant, good humored, with nice people, 
technicolor and effective renditions of songs 
of the period. M,Y,C 


Look for the Silver Lining (War.) Ray 
Bolger, June Haver, Gordon MacRae, Charles 
Ruggles .Musical built around supposed 
events in career of Marilyn Miller, musical 
comedy star of the Ziegfield period....A 
lavish production in technicolor containing 
elaborately staged representations of scenes. 
from Broadway musicals and spirited danc- 
ing by the stars, with Bolger’s performance 
particularly ingratiating. Like most films 
based on the theatrically famous, consider- 
able liberty is taken with facts, but what 
results is an entertaining, colorful pro- 
duction. M,Y 


*Jolson Sings Again (Col.) William 
Demarest, Ludwig Donath, Barbara Hale, 
Larry Parks. Musical. Songs made famous 
by Al Jolson are inserted in sequel to “The 
Jolson Story,” relating how singer retired to 
frivolous life, became a has-been, came back 
through entertaining at wartime outposts, 
through public reaction to film story of his 
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life (production techniques of which are }) 
again became popular performer. |} 


shown) 
. .. Songs, for which Jolson voice is dubbed } 
in, are plentiful and forceful enough to carry | 
film on their own. But story, too, while it 


has plenty of adulation for the star, has been |) 
made entertaining by wit and sentiment and jj) 
a wise refusal to make its subject too much | 
a hero or to slur over his personal short- |) 


comings. M,Y,C 
{Lost Boundaries (Film Classics) Mel 


Ferrer, Richard Hylton, Canada Lee, Bea- | 
trice Pearson. Drama. The real life story of | 
white skinned Negro doctor and his wife who |} 
cross racial boundaries in order to take over 

prosperous practice in New Hampshire town. }j 
His secret revealed to his children and the } 


town when his application for a navy com-. 


mission is rejected, the family suffers agon- } 
izing days as they feel themselves pariahs, } 
eventually work out a decent relationship | 
after the local rector has made a moving ap- } 
peal that leads townspeople to new under- | 
standing of the meaning of brotherhood and } 
the will of God. : . . Fact that film was shot |) 
entirely in locale of story, with townspeople 


serving as supporting cast makes for utmost 
in conviction. 
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Madame Bovary (MGM) Van Heflin, | 
Jennifer Jones, Louis Jourdon, James Mason. | 
Drama. Flaubert novel about the beautiful, | 
peasant-born wife of provincial French doc- ; 
tor who ruthlessly tries to live the kind of | 


life the reading of cheap romantic tales has 


convinced her should have been her lot, by | 
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New duo-threading . . . fast “push-in style” 
or conventional—this is but one of the many 
features of the versatile new S.V.E. “In- 
structor’”’ 300 projector taking 2” x 2” slides, 
single and double-frame filmstrips. Head 
when swiveled is locked in position. 

The “Instructor” 300 is a masterpiece of 
precision in still projection equipment. Film 
advances smoothly ... forward or backward 
... with absolutely no danger of tearing or 
scratching film... nor can film buckle and 


FOR FINER VISUAL PROGRAMS 
New S.V.E.” Zastractor” 300 
TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 

For 2"”x 2” Slides, Single 


and Double-frame Filmstrips 
Quick, 
"Push-in Style” 


Threading 


result in out of focus pictures on the screen. 
New aperture assembly permits ready ad- 
justment for single-frame, double-frame 
and 1” x 1” positions. 

Changeover to slides is quick and easy. 
New design optical system... all elements 
coated. Attractively finished in Morocco 
Bronze with satin chrome trim, the “In- 
structor” 300 complete with an S.V.E. Wo- 
coted 5” anastigmat lens and lift-off carrying 
case is being introduced at $90. 


(Write for Catalog of Religious Slides and Filmstrips) 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
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First of all an emotionally | 
satisfying story, sincerely and unsensationally | 
presented, and in addition an effective ser- || 
mon on one phase of human relationships. | 


, (0 doing brings ruin on herself and all about 
, ier. ... Very effective in presenting signifi- 
; ‘ant pictorial details, film succeeds in con- 
, reying flavor of the mores of the time, a sense 
; of the tragedy and pity involved. Set in 
, Tame of Flaubert’s trial for “corrupting 
j »ublic morals” with no mention of Catholic 
, tierarchy’s relation to trial. 
M 

q 


The Mighty Joe Young (RKO) Robert 
| Armstrong, Ben Johnson, Terry Moore. 
_ Melodrama about gorilla who adores the girl 
| who raised him. Brought to the U.S. and 
_ exploited as night club attraction, he yearns 
_for his African home, finally goes berserk 
and wrecks the place, is condemned to death, 
escapes and saves children from burning 
jorphanage, finally is permitted to sail for 
home. . . . Performance of mechanical robot 
is technically interesting in a story so fan- 
tastic, ridiculously naive and amateurish as 
\to be laughable instead of suspenseful. 

i . M,Y 


| 

7 The Quiet One (Film Documents) 
‘Sadie Stockton, Donald Thompson, staff and 
‘boys at Wiltwick school. Drama documentary 
|portraying the story of a lonely, unloved, un- 
wanted Harlem boy whose family life, sordid 
surroundings combine to make him a de- 
linquent, who is then sent to school for prob- 
lem boys where patience and understanding 
of staff at long last succeed in lessening his 
mental torment, make a start toward re- 
habilitation. . . . A memorable portrayal of 
the forces which make for degeneration of 
unfortunate children, so devised as to be a 
picture of not just one Negro child but of all 
children who suffer from parental neglect 
and unlikely environments. Stark, realistic 
settings and performances by amateurs con- 
tribute to conviction, and psychological fac- 
‘tors are yividly and soundly delineated. 
Technically crude, perhaps, since it was made 
‘by amateurs, but in its way a masterpiece. 
M,Y 


Reign of Terror (Eagle Lion) Robert 
Cummings, Arlene Dahl. Melodrama set 
during French revolution, dealing with plot 
by Robespierre to seize power and the daring 
‘counter measures taken by a devoted few. 
', . . Coincidence-ridden, violent, stilted. 


oY 


Scene of the Crime (MGM) Arlene Dahl, 
Gloria DeHaven, Van Johnson. Melodrama. 
When retired detective is slain near bookie 
joint, his youthful successor vows to appre- 
hend the killer, does so only after bloody 
ambush engages most of the police force. 
...A scattered, mainly pointless tale, with 
many obscure plot ramifications and people 
introduced for reasons never quite clear. 


*Top ’o the Morning (Par.) Ann 
Blyth, Hume Cronyn, Bing Crosby, Barry 
Fitzgerald. Comedy, with casually introduced 
Irish songs by Crosby, who plays an insur- 
ance investigator sent from New York to pry 
around an Irish village for clues leading to 
the thieves who stole the Blarney Stone. . . . 
A pleasantly unpretentious tale, replete with 
legendary customs and portents, consider- 
able rather obvious humor, and ingratiating 
performances. M.Y,C 


Yes Sir, That’s My Baby (Uniy.) Bar- 
bara Brown, Charles Coburn, Gloria De- 
Haven, Donald O’Connor. Comedy, with 
occasional song and dance sequences. It’s 
all concerned with a fabulous college where 
the football team is threatened with obliter- 
ation, the elderly beloved coach with loss of 
job, because the five best players have to 
baby-sit while their wives improve their 
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minds. . . . Probably the silliest effort of the 
year—but if you are devoted to the type of 
humor in such comic strips as “Blondie” you 
may enjoy it. In technicolor. M,Y,C 


You’re My Everything (Fox) Anne 
Baxter, Dan Dailey, Anne Revere. Musical, 
with plot about variety dancer who marries 
proper Bostonian girl in early ’20’s. They go 
to Hollywood, where: she becomes popular 
star, (giving excuse for inclusion of some 
excellent satire as sequences from supposedly 
“flapper age” movies are introduced). A 
rift threatens when wife thinks young 
daughter should lead normal life instead of 
becoming the juvenile movie star for which 
she is fitted, but all ends happily... . Typical 
“backstage” plot with everything neatly 


contrived and unrealistic, lightened by some 
nice direction and likable performances by 
likable people. 


M,Y,C 


Nine New 
Filmstrip Releases 


Eight in fwll color?! 


Two filmstrips on Christian sex edu- 
cation 


A story for small children about 
animal babies 


Two sets of "community sing" song 
slides 


Four new illustrated hymns 
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A Complete Library Of Superb 


JESUS’ BIRTHand EARLY YEARS FULL COLOR BIBLE SLIDES 


7 Stories — 50 Slides 

JESUS’ MINISTRY 
14 Stories — 72 Slides 
JESUS’ MIRACLES 
14 Stories — 89 Slides 
JESUS’ PARABLES 
7 Stories — 56 Slides 


EASTER, POST EASTER 
4 Stories — 53 Slides 


Magnificent in natural color, majestic in rev- 
erent dignity, and thoroughly authoritative, 
Church-Craft is proud to offer the only com- 
plete series of full-color slides available cover- 
ing the “Life of Christ,” entirely portrayed 
by living characters. 


Fifty-two great and popular Bible stories, 278 


slides in all, are combined to make up this 


LIFE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


5 Stories — 34 Slides 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
Abraham and Isaac... . 8 Slides 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den . 13 Slides 


SPT 


© Church-Craft Bible Slides are used and 


recommended by thousands of church leaders 


and educators throughout the world. 
@ All Church-Craft Bible Slides are 
2” x 2” in protective binders for 
use in any standard slide projector. 


—at your visual aids dealer or write 
direct for illustrated folder. 


CHURCH-CRAFT T 


Pictures. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


3312 LINDELL BLVD. e 


unusual library. Each of the 52 sets of slides 
is furnished with a Study Guide to facilitate 
preparation and presentation of the Bible story. 


Any of the stories in this series may be 
obtained at low cost to start an outstanding 
visual aids library for Worship Services, Sun- 
day School, Bible Class or Youth Group. 
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Editorials 


What Happened 
After Family Week? 


Anionc tHo0sr spEctat ‘weeks,’ please 
set aside one for us to preach the 
Gospel before the fifty-two are all pre- 
empted.” So a distracted pastor is 
reported to have written a board secre- 
tary of his denomination. Contact with 
the local church will convince even one 
of us secretaries that the brother has 
a point. 

Beyond doubt, these special days 
and weeks have done, are doing and 
will do much good; this is not a 
preachment to question that fact. It is 
a preachment to state another: when 
we have too many such events in a 
local church, we are forced to make 
them a series of isolated events, each 
a mixture of stunt and sound educa- 
tional and spiritual program. But we 
find it hard to expand the event into 
an ongoing program on behalf of the 
value at the heart of the observance. 

Christian Family Week, for example, 
held annually in May often suffers 
from this situation. The very idea 
lends itself to temporary treatment. A 
Mother’s Day sermon, a mother and 
daughter banquet with fathers and sons 
doing the kitchen work, are easy to 
arrange. And these things are good; 
they start many high ideals and im- 
proved practices and attitudes in many 
hearts and homes. For all such, glory 
be! 

But do they start a continuous pro- 
cess for continuous education in family 
life? Sometimes they do and sometimes 
they don’t. Such questions as these 


would help each reader to determine’ 


which it was in his church: 

Did the Family Week features set 
in motion a permanent parents’ dis- 
cussion and study group, for at least 
a short time? Did they make continu- 
ous family life education a natural 


part of the life of the church? Is- 


pastoral calling more likely from now 
on to take its cue from the growing 
child? Will the youth program pro- 
vide for guidance in those boy and girl 
relationships that determine so many 
things long before there is any family? 
Are pamphlets and magazines on the 
home being introduced into and used 
in, more homes than last year? Do 
more people recognize this year than 
last that in the everyday life of the 
family the church has at hand its 
greatest and most neglected potential 
in reaching people for the Christian 
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life? If not, are plans under way for 
seeing to it that some at least of these 
things are going to get done this year? 


Religious Education and 
Evangelism Merge - 


Mi any propre still wearing their spurs 
in religious education remember a 


book by a good man, one who poured | 


much of his heart and life into the 
Christian nurture of his time. 

Now, the book had two columns— 
one headed Evangelism and the other 
Religious Education, and the items 
under them showed that point by point 
each of the two was exactly what the 
other was not. Those of us who, along 
with our world, were young and had 
much growing ahead, accepted this 
division as a torch and a guide. 

Until the years did their work. And 
then a few months ago one who remem- 
bered the columns sat at a table where 
his denomination was doing what 
others had done—promoting a national 
program for Christian Education and 
Evangelism. The two, once mutually 
exclusive, were now one. For each had 
grown in awareness of truth so that 
it became what the other had also be- 
come. 

Two other expressions of the union 
between these two are now at work 
among us. One is the National Chris- 
tian Teaching Mission. This is now in 
its fourth year and for the coming 
church year fifty such missions have 
been projected in local communities 
across the country. This program is 
carried on jointly by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches and the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 

The other is the United Evangelistic 
Advance, a broad-scale united effort 
that will be launched October 2, 1949 to 
continue through 1950. This program 
is presented as the news feature on 
another page of this issue. Its national 
committee represents evangelistic, ed- 
ucational and missionary inter-church 
organizations. 

What lies back of this significant 
coming together of two previously 
sundered phases of the Christian move- 
ment? In brief, and in essence, this: 

Evangelism, as now practiced in 
many churches, turned from its super- 
ficial techniques and tricks and took on 
a sane awareness of the inner nature 
of life and the laws of its growth—and 
became thereby educational. Christian 
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education saw the inadequacy of mucl 
of its method without the thrust of 
passion for personal commitment—anq 
became thereby evangelistic. And on¢ 
day the two looked at each other anc 
saw themselves as one. The two column; 
had become one page, bigger with 
truth and power than the older col: 
umns could ever have been. And sq 
this newest of “mergers” came to be. 


United Service for 
1,600,000 


Mosuzation after Pearl Har- 
bor Day was probably the fastest mass 
military movement in history—up to 
that-date. The fastest up to now was 
demobilization after VE Day and VJ 
Day. Along with the many forms of 
demobilization, there was, naturally, a 
serious and rapid reduction in the 
services of USO. But the USO is now 
being reactivated (an __ interesting) 
word) . 
Why in peacetime? 
There are five times as many men| 
and women in the defense forces of the 
United States as ten years ago—| 
1,600,000 of them. Most of these are| 
civilians in uniform, not professionals.| 
In 1948 the armed forces inducted 
700,000 into service. Five of every! 
seven of these are under twenty-one! 
years of age. Of the total forces, three! 
in five are under twenty. Most of these! 
young men are scattered in remote or! 
distant places; in other words, away 
from home. 
Such reasons as these have impelled’ 
the President of the United States and 
a group of citizens to take steps to re-| 
activate (there is no better word) this] 
civilian movement for the social, recre-| 
ational and religious interests of those! 
in military service. 
An appeal for public interest and| 
support has just been issued. For 1950) 
a budget of $12,100,000 has been pre- 
pared. Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
is President of United Service Organi-. 
zations, Inc., which has projected these. 
plans. The six cooperating agencies 
are: the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, the Salvation Army, the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
and the National Travelers Aid Asso- 
ciation. pial 


The agency of the denominations, 
the Service Men’s Christian League, is’ 
now a part of the General Commission 
on Chaplains, with headquarters in 
Washington. It has continued its min- 
istry to all branches of the service and 
its publications, The Link and The 
Chaplain, are distributed monthly 
throughout the world. ; 


